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It’s Greek to Me 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 


Bup 

BILLY 

RuBy 
Time: The present. Evening, after 
dinner. 


SetTtinG: The living room of _ the 
SAUNDERS home in Glenview, a small 
American city. 

At Rise: Bup Saunpers, who is about 
seventeen years old, is seated facing 
front at a small table wpstage center. 
On the table are pencil and papers. 
Bud has a book in his hand and is 
studying. 

Bup (Memorizing): Le matin — le 
soir — la nuit — (AGNEs SAUNDERS, 
his mother, enters the room from left 
and stares at him.) 

Acnes: Bud, what on earth are you 
doing? 

Bup: Just studying my French, Mom. 

AGnes: My goodness . . . 


Bup (With a sigh): I haven’t got any- 


thing else to do tonight so I thought 
I might as well do some home work. 

Aangs: But you’ve been doing it every 
night lately. Of course, I don’t 
mean I’m not pleased but . . . (Com- 
ing closer to him) Bud, what’s the 
matter with you? 

Bup: You mean because I study so 
much? 

AGnEs: No, dear, not exactly. ... But 
you didn’t eat a bite of supper. 

Bun: I did too, Mom. I ate some meat 
and salad and — 

Acnes: Well, it still wasn’t a bite com- 
pared to what you usually eat. Bud, 
tell me, have you and Sally had a 
quarrel? 

Bup: Well — er — oh, for gosh sakes, 
Mom. Do you know what she’s 
doing? Having dates with a fellow 
twice her age! 

AGnEs: What’s that? 

Bup: Yeah, she’s going around with 
Harold Jenkins. 




































Acngs: But Bud, he couldn’t be twice 
her age — he’s a sophomore in 
college. 

Bup: Well, just the same — he’s an 
older man and I think he’s danger- 
ous. And now do you know what 
she’s done, Mom? She’s asked him 
to our school dance after we planned 
all year she and I would go together. 

Acngs: I see. . . . Well, dear, if I were 
you I’d ask someone else — the 
prettiest girl I could think of. 

Bup: But Mom, who is there? Com- 
pared to Sally — 

Acnes: Nonsense, there are lots of 
pretty girls. Now, dear, you mustn’t 
take these things too seriously . . . 
(Lightly) Love never runs smoothly, 
you know. Why, look at your father 
and me — even we have our quarrels. 

Buo: Oh, sure, Mom, but — 

AGNEs (Straightening small things about 
the room here and there as she talks): 
For instance, those classes in Spanish 
I’ve been attending — I’ve asked 
your father a dozen times to go with 
me. It would be fun to take Spanish 
together, but will he go? No. We’ve 
had several arguments about it. 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes, Mom, that’s 
different. You couldn’t call it — well, 
like love. You and Dad have been 
married so long — 

AGnEs: Bud, you make it sound like a 
century. It’s only eighteen years. 

Bun: Yeah, but what I mean is, you’re 
so used to one another. 

Acnges: No, we’re not. When your 
father doesn’t come home for dinner, 
like tonight, I miss him. 

Bup: You do, Mom? That’s funny. 

Acners: Funny indeed. Well, that’s a 
nice thing to say. I’m glad your 


father didn’t hear you. 

Bup: But you know he’s coming 
eventually, Mom. That’s why it’s 
different. 

Acnes: Yes, I guess you have got a 
point there. But I wish he’d hurry. 
I don’t like him working late at the 
office. (Bruxy, eight years old, enters 
left, chewing on an apple.) 

Bruiy (He is at the pig latin stage): 
Ellohay, eoplepay! 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes, can’t you stop 
making those silly noises? 

Acngs: Billy, I thought you were help- 
ing Ruby with the dishes. 

Bruty: I was, Mom, but I kind of got 
sidetracked. Besides, she said I made 
her nervous. 

Bup: No wonder, talking pig latin. 

Acngs: Yes, dear, I wish you wouldn’t. 

Bruuy: Well, gee, Mom, everyone else 
speaks foreign languages around 
here. Bud spouts French, and you’re 
practicing Spanish. 

Acnes: Pig latin isn’t a language, 
dear. . . . I guess I’d better see if I 
can help Ruby. . . . And Bud, you 
think about what I said. (She goes 
out left.) 

Bitty: What did Mom mean by that? 

Bup: Never you mind . . . (He looks at 
his French book again, sighs and looks 
miserable. Bruty sprawls in chair 
right and stares at Bun.) 

Bitty: What’s the matter with you 
anyway? Does your stomach hurt? 

Bup: No, my stomach does not hurt. 
Why? 

Bruty: Well, your face looks it. 

Bup: What’s my face got to do with 
my stomach? 

Br1ty: It just looks as though you had 
a pain somewhere. 
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Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes, can’t you go 
somewhere else? I’m busy. 

Brtty: So am I1.. . (Still eating and 
doing more pig latin.) Udbay isway 
admay. 

Bun: I’m trying to look up how to say 
something . . . (At his book) Let’s see 
now — it would be je vous — je 
vous — (Rusy, the colored maid, 
enters with a tray containing a large 
glass of milk and some cookies.) 

Rusy: Mistah Bud, yo’ ma say yo’ 
didn’t eat enough dinnah. Yo’re to 
drink dis. (She sets tray down on 
Bup’s table.) 

Bup (Still deep in his French): Huh? 
. . . (Suddenly) Je vous aime — 
that’s it! Je vous aime. (He gives 
“aime”’ the pronunciation “‘a~mee” — 
almost like the name, Amy.) 

Rusy (Startled): Lawsy sakes, is yo’ 
talkin’ like dat Billy boy now? 

Brtiy: Ubyray, istenlay — 

Rusy: He been gwine aroun’. mum- 
blin’ some strange language. 

Bup: That’s pig latin, Ruby. . . . This 
is French. . . . Je vous a-mee — je 
vous a-mee — that’s it — I’ve been 
trying to find out how to say that. 

Rusy: What that mean, Mistah Bud? 
That jay voos amy? 

Bun: It means — well, if you wanted to 
tell a girl — we''. if you wanted to 
tell her you !cved her in French, 
you’d say “Je . ous a-mee.” 

Rusy: Who’s sho’ Dis Amy, Mistah 
Bud? 

Bup: Not Amy, Ruby — a-mee — 
that’s the French verb for loye. 

Rusy: But I thought you liked Miss 
Sally. 

Bun: For gosh sakes, can’t you under- 
stand — 





Rusy: If anyone say that jay voos 
business to me, it would scare me to 
death. It sho’ sound funny. 

Bitty: I wonder how you’d say I love 
Amy in pig latin. Let’s see — the 
ones that start with vowels are hard. 
I’m not quite sure how to do it. lway 
ovelay Amyway — 

Rusy (Admiringly): Ain’t dat won- 
derful the way dat boy kin talk dat 
funny language? 

Bun: It’s not a language, Ruby! And 
will you please stop talking about 
Amy — that’s got nothing to do with 
it. A-mee is the French verb for 
love. Vous is you — je vous a-mee 
— that’s I love you. 

Rusy (Shaking her head): Ah still 
don’t see, Mistah Bud, but if yo’ 
love Amy, I think you’d be telling 
her in. English on a nice evening like 
this instead of sitting at home — 
(Aces enters left waving a report 
card. She is all smiles.) 

Aanes: Bud, why on earth didn’t you 
show me this? 

Bup: What, Mom? 

Acnes: Your report card, dear. You 
left your jacket in the dining room 
and when I went to hang it up, this 
fell out. Why, it’s wonderful! Your 

mark in French — 

Bup: Gee, I meant to show it to you, 
Mom, and then I forgot. 

Bruty: I showed you mine, Mom. 

Aanes: Yes, dear, but yours could 
stand some improvement. 

Rusy: Dat Billy boy ought to be good 
in language, Mis’ Agnes. He kin 
spout dat stuff faster than you do 
when you practice dat Spanish. 

Aanes (Showing card): Ruby, will you 
look at this? Bud got excellent in 





French. 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes! 

Acnes: Oh, Bud, I wish your father 
would come. I can hardly wait to 
show this to him. i just can’t under- 
stand your getting such a good mark 
in French. Ruby, I think he’s going 
to turn into a linguist. 

Rusy: A ling what, Mis’ Agnes? 

AGnEs: Someone who speaks foreign 
languages, Ruby. 

Rusy: Mah goodness, I think everyone 
in de house done turn into one of 
them already, dat is, everyone but 
Mistah Fred. 

Aangs: Oh, that Fred. If only he’d go 
to those adult classes in Spanish 
with me. 

Bup: I guess Dad’s just allergic to 
Spanish. 

AGnEs: He’s allergic to anything but 
that easy chair of his. 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, do you s’pose 
Mistah Fred’ll want an extra bite of 
somethin’ when he gets home? 

Aengs: Probably, Ruby. . . 

Rusy: Well, ah think I’ll jest stir up a 
few sandwiches or something. (She 
goes out left.) 

Aangss (Patting Bup on shoulder) : Bud, 
I am proud of you, dear. You must 
have worked hard. (She sits down in 
chair left.) 

Bun: Well, it isn’t all on account of 
that, Mom. We got a new teacher in 
French now — and she’s swell — I 
can’t understand why she’s so nice 
to me. 

Bruty: Sure, Mom — the teacher’s 
sweet on him — I knew that before— 

Bun: She is not! She’s sweet on Dad, I 
think. 

Acnes (Startled): What’s that? 


Bup: Yeah, she used to know Dad a 
long time ago when they were young 
or something. 

Bitty: Humph, don’t try to put it off 
on Dad. I saw you walking home 
with her the other day. 

Bup: You’re so smart, aren’t you? 
That was just so she could ask me a 
lot of questions about Dad. She 
called to me and walked part way 
home from school with me; then she 
asked me all about Dad — how he 
was and... 

Acnes: Bud, what is this woman’s 
name? 

Bun: Fredericks, Mom. 

Aanes: Fredericks? He’s never men- 
tioned anyone to me by the name of 
Fredericks. 

Bun: Oh, well, this was a long time ago, 
Mom, when they knew each other. 
They used to take French together. 

Aanes: What? Well, that’s a nice 
thing, isn’t it? They used to take 

French together, and now he won’t 
even take Spanish with me. 

Bup: This was when they were kids, 
Mom. 

Acnes: Kids or no kids. Bud, what 
does she look like? 

Bitty: Ooodgay ookinglay. 

Acngs: Billy, will you stop that? It 
makes me nervous. 

Bitty: Gee, Mom, I was just saying 
she was good looking. 

Bup: Yeah, I guess she is. Of course 

she isn’t young, Mom, but she’s very 

smart-looking. All the girls are try- 
ing to copy her — the way she wears 
her hair and stuff — even Sally... 

Sally . . . Oh, gosh, Mom, when I 

think of her going with that Harold 

Jenkins — what do you think I 
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ought to do? Shall I call her up again? 

Bituy: Oh, so that’s why you look as 
though you got a stomach ache. You 
and your girl friend have had 
another fight. 

Bup: You hush up. . . Mom — 

Aanes: Never mind about Sally. 

Bup: But Mom — 

Aanes: I’ve got other things on my 
mind just now, dear. (She picks up a 
bit of sewing from a table next to her 
chair and begins to sew, jabbing her 
needle viciously. Ruy re-enters left.) 

Ruy: Mis’ Agnes, I done almost for- 
got. When Mistah Fred come in — 
tell him dat lady call again — 

Aanes (Looking up): Lady? What 
lady, Ruby? 

Rusy: Dat lady dat done call the 
other day. I told you but I guess yo’ 
don’t pay no attention. Then this 
afternoon when yo’ wuz out, she 
call again. She say she know Mistah 
Fred — 

Aangs: Ruby, what was her name? 

Rusy: Fredericks, Mis’ Agnes. .. Amy 
Fredericks . . . 

AGnes: Ohhh. 

Rusy: Is somethin’ the matter, Mis’ 
Agnes? 

Acnes: No, Ruby — nothing — not a 
thing... 

Rusy: Well, Mis Agnes, ah got things 
to do yet in the kitchen. Ah think 
ah’ll jest git back to mah work. 

Aengs: All right, Ruby. 

Briiy: Oodbyegay, Ubyray! 

Ruspy: Ah don’t know what yo’re 
sayin’, boy, but it sound lak darkest 
Africa to me! 

Bun (Back to his French book): Je vous 
“a-mee” — je vous “‘a-mee”’ — 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes! (She goes out with 


her hands in the air.) 

Bun: Je vous ‘‘a-mee”’ — 

Aanes (Nervously): Bud, do you have 
to do that now? 

Bup: But Mom, I thought you were so 
glad about my French. Why don’t 
you practice some Spanish too? 

Bitty: Yeah, Mom, let’s all have a 
conversation. I’ll start it in pig latin, 
and then you answer me in Spanish 
—owhay areway ouyay? (A door 
opens and closes off and FRED SaAUND- 
ERS, the head of the house, appears in 
the reception hall all smiles.) 

FreEp: Well — well — here I am at last! 
And as always, it’s good to be home! 
(He disappears a moment as though 
hanging up his hat and coat.) 

Frep (Entering the room and going to 
AGNEs): Agnes, my dear. How are 
you? 

Aanes (Somewhat coolly): Very well, 
Fred. 

Bun: Hello, Dad. 

Bruty: Hi, Pop. 

Frep (Still smiling): Well, that’s bet- 
ter. For a minute there I thought I’d 
got in the wrong house — some- 
where where they all spoke a foreign 
language. 

Aanes (Too sweetly): Yes, dear, we’re 
all going to learn French. 

Frep (Still unaware. Good-naturedly :) 
So? I thought it was Spanish. 

Aanes: We thought you’d prefer 
French, Fred. 

Frep: What’s that? (Going to his easy 
chair, right, and easing himself down) 
I tell you, Agnes, there’s nothing 
like this chair to take the ache out of 
your bones when you're tired. My, 

I’ve been looking forward to this all 

day. 





Aacnes (With asperity): Yes, Fred, we 
all know how fond you are of that 
easy chair. 

Frep (Noticing something is wrong): 
Agnes, what’s the matter with you? 
You — you aren’t catching cold, 
are you? 

Acnes: Not that I know of. Why? 

Frep: Well, your voice sounds — 
(Ruy enters left.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, dat Sally Burton is 
at the back door — 

Bup: Huh? Sally? My gosh did she 
come to see me? 

Rusy: No, suh, Mistah Bud, she came 
to borrow some sugar. 

Brtiy: Hah-ah — sugar is sweet and so 
is Bud — 

Bup: You hush up. . . . Sally here, at 
the back door — gosh! 

Rusy: Is it all right, Mis’ Agnes, to 
loan some sugar to the Burtons? 
Sally says her ma done run com- 
pletely out — 

Acnes: Why, of course, Ruby, and 
can’t Sally come in for a minute? 
Rusy: No’m — ah done ask her but 
she say she ain’t got no time to see 

any of the rest of you. 

Bup: She means me. Well, if that’s the 
way she feels, I don’t want to see her 
either. 

Frep: That’s the spirit, son. 

Bup: Let her have her old Harold 
Jenkins! (Rusy goes out left.) 

Acnrs: Fred, what were you saying 
about my voice? 

FreD: Why — er — nothing, Agnes. 
It’s just that you don’t sound quite 
like yourself. 

Bitty: Mom isn’t sick, Pop, but — 
Udbay isway ovelay icksay. 

Bup (Making a grab for Bitty): You 





listen here, Short Pants — gee, Dad, 
can’t you ever reprimand him? 

Frep: Well, I’d be glad to if I knew 
what he said. 

Briiy: I said Bud was love-sick — 

Acnes: Your father only understands 
French, Billy. 

FRED: What’s that? 

Bup: Hey, Mom, I thought you were 
going to tell Dad about my report 
card. Listen, Dad, I got excellent in 
French! 

FRED: Well — well, that’s wonderful, 
Bud. 

AGNnEs: I suppose it’s really not so 
extraordinary, Fred. Like Father — 
like son. 

Frep: Agnes, what are you talking 
about? Do I imagine it or do I de- 
tect a slight coolness in the at- 
mosphere? 

Briiy: Do you want me to go down and 
look at the furnace, Pop? 

FreEp: Billy, I am not speaking about 
the temperature of the room. . . 
Agnes, you aren’t still angry with 
me about that Spanish business, are 
you? 

Acness: No, Fred, if you don’t want to 
take Spanish with me you don’t 
have to. We’ll just settle down in 
our chairs and be middle-aged. But 
as long as you were once so interested 
in French, I don’t see why — 

Frep: French? Me? 

Bruty: If you want something that’s 
fun, you ought to try and talk some 
pig latin, Pop. 

Frep: Perhaps I had. Everyone might 

as well be talking pig latin around 

here as far as I’m concerned! I don’t 
understand anything that’s going 
on — even when they say it in Eng- 
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lish. It’s all Greek to me! 

Bitty: Greek, too, Pop? Gosh, we got 
every language under the sun! 

FRED: Yes, son, it seems the only thing 
we don’t speak is English. 

Acnges: I don’t know what you’re so 
excited about, Fred... . By the way, 
someone called you on the phone to- 
day — someone by the name of 
Fredericks. 

Frep: Fredericks? Fredericks? I don’t 
know anyone by the name of Fred- 
ericks — probably just an insurance 
man or someone. 

Aanes: This was not an insurance man 
or someone, Fred. This was a 
woman — 

FreD: What’s that? 

Aanges: Yes. Amy Fredericks. 

Bup: Sure, Dad — 

Acnes: Never mind, Bud... . 

Frep (Thinking): Amy Fredericks — 
Amy Fredericks — But I don’t 
know — (Suddenly, and getting up 
from chair) Not Amy Fredericks? 
(Excitedly. Pacing about) Amy Fred- 
ericks — well, can you imagine that! 
Why, I haven’t seen her in years. I 
didn’t even know she was in town! 
Well — well — well! 

Aanes: Well, indeed. I expected you’d 
be pleased, of course, but you don’t 
have to bump into the furniture in 
your excitement! 

Frep: Amy Fredericks — but what’s 
she doing here? 

Bup: Teaching French, Dad. She’s my 
new French teacher and she’s swell. 
She helps me out with the verbs and 
stuff. 

Acngs: She used to help your father 
out too with his French, I mean. 

Didn’t she, Fred? 


FRED: With my French — why — why, 
so she did. I’d almost forgotten I 
ever took French. 

AaGnEs (Sweetly): You must have been 
fonder of languages then than you 
are now. 

Frep: Why, of course, I remember. She 
used to do the whole thing for me. 
Say, it was funny, Agnes. I remem- 
ber one day in class when I was’ 
called on to conjugate a verb and 
Amy — 

AcneEs: I must say all these reminis- 
cences are very interesting, Fred, but 
perhaps you’d better go over them 
with Amy herself when she calls 
again. 

FRED: Well — well — can you imagine? 
Amy Fredericks. I wonder where — 
(The telephone rings.) 

Bruty: Elephonetay — elephonetay! 

Frep: That may be Amy now — I'll 
get it. (He starts for the phone but 
AGNES is ahead of him.) 

Aanes (Firmly): No, I’ll get it, Fred. 
(She takes up the receiver.) 

Aanes (Into phone. Coolly): Hello? .. . 
(Her voice changes) Oh, you want 
Bud? Well, just a moment... . It’s 
for you, Bud. 

Bup: For me, Mom? Gosh, who is it? 
It — it couldn’t be Sally — 

Aaenes: Why don’t you go and find out, 
dear. (Bup rushes to the phone and 
takes up the receiver.) 

Bun: Hello? . . . Oh, gosh — Sally, it is 
you! ... But what are you bawling 
me out for? It’s you that — what’s 
that? . . . I’ve fallen in love with a 
woman old enough to be my mother? 

What are you talking about? . . 
Amy Fredericks? But who told you 
that? She’s my teacher. Besides, it’s 











Dad she’s interested in. I mean, she 
used to know him. . . . For gosh 
sakes, you wouldn’t think I’d fall for 


an older woman like that? . . . Huh? 
You don’t? He is? Gosh, Sally, that’s 
wonderful. ... Sure I can... . In half 


an hour! "Bye! (He hangs up, all 
smiles) Gee, what do you think? 
Sally is through with Harold Jenkins, 
and she was all excited ‘cause she 
thought I’d fallen for Amy Fred- 
ericks — 

Acnes: Well, I’m glad you told her, 
dear, that it was your father who 
was interested. 

Frep (Startled): What’s that, Agnes? 

Bup: Yeah, and she’s decided Harold 
Jenkins is way too old for her — a 
sophomore in college. His ideas are 
kind of dated, she says. He seems 
kind of old-fashioned. 

Frep: Yes, I can see he would. A 
sophomore in college — probably 
just an old fogey. 

Bup: But I wonder what made her 
change her mind and what gave her 
the idea I’d fallen for Amy Freder- 
icks? — Well, gee, I got to get over 
to Sally’s now. I got to get dressed 


up — 

Britty: Can I watch you put oil on 
your hair? 

Bup: No, you cannot . . . (He rushes 


out left. Bruty follows him.) 

Frep: Well, he’s all up in the clouds 
now. . . . Nothing like young love. 

Aanes: I suppose you remember how 
it was very well, Fred. 

Frep: Why, of course I do. . . . Agnes, 
are you sure there’s nothing — 
(The phone rings again.) 

Frep: There, I'll bet that’s — (But 

Aanes is already at the phone.) 





AGNEs: Helio? Mr. Fred Saunders? . . . 


Who is it, please? . . . Amy Fred- 
ericks? . . . Just a moment, I’ll let 
you speak to him. . . . It’s Amy, 


Fred. (FRED smiles and hurries to 
the phone.) 

Frep: Hello, Amy? Amy Fredericks — 
well, I’ll be darned! After all these 
years. ... What are you — yeah — 
yeah... (AGNEs is tapping her foot and 
looking very much annoyed) Sure, I 
remember that very well. . . . So 
you’re still grateful? 

Aangs: Fred, I really think — 

Frep (Turning from phone a moment): 
Huh? .. . (Then back to phone) Yeah 
— but when will Henry get here? ... 
Oh, fine — fine — wait a minute till 
I tell my wife . . . (Turning) Agnes, 
Henry’s coming in tomorrow — 

AGNES: Henry? But — but who’s he? 

Frep: Amy’s husband, of course. . . . 

Acnes: Her husband? But I had no 
idea — 

Frep: Henry used to be one of my 
best friends — in fact, I introduced 
Amy to him. She says they’ve never 
got over being grateful — they’ve 
been so happy. 

AanEs (All different now): Why, Fred— 

Frep: Agnes, let’s have them over real 
soon — here, why don’t you speak to 
her? 

AcngEs: Why, of course, Fred. (She 
goes to phone and her voice is her own 
again) Hello, Mrs. Fredericks . . . 
I’m looking forward so to meeting 
you. ...Isee.... Well, can’t both 
you and Mr. Fredericks come to din- 
ner on Thursday? . . . Oh, fine. ... 
We'll be looking forward to it, then. 
Thank you — goodbye . . . (She 

hangs up.) She says I sound just 
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like the kind of a wife you’d pick 

out, Fred. Wasn’t that nice of her? 

Frep: And wait till you meet Henry, 
Agnes. It seems she came on ahead 
cause he had to wind up his business. 
To think they’re moving back here 
after all these years! 

AGnEs: Fred, it’s funny — I don’t re- 
member them at all. 

FrepD: Well, they left before your folks 
moved here. You know, I’m anxious 
for them to meet you, Agnes. They 
used to kid me that I’d never find a 
girl to suit. Just wait till they see 
you — (He kisses her, then holds her 
off and looks at her.) Say, it’s funny 
that I imagined you weren’t feeling 
well before. You certainly look okay 
now. 

Acnss: I certainly feel okay . . . Oh, 
Fred... 

FRED: What? 

AcneEs: I’m ashamed. 

Frep: Ashamed? Why on earth — 

AcNnes (Quickly): Oh, it’s nothing, 
dear — nothing — except that we’re 
so lucky. (FRED raises his eyebrows 
and smiles at her.) 

FreEp: Oh, so that’s it... . Yes — yes, 
we are indeed. (Rusy enters with a 
tray of sandwiches.) 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, Mistah Fred, 
what with interruptions and all, ah 
almost forgot ah wuz gwine to bring 
you some sandwiches. But hyeah 
dey are. Dat restaurant food don’t 
stay by you nohow. 

Frep: Ah, Ruby, that looks wonderful. 
(Rusy sets tray on the table by FrEp’s 
easy chair and he goes over and sits 
down. Bun enters all slicked up, fol- 
lowed by Bitty.) 

Bitty: Hey, Ruby, can I have a 
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sandwich? 

Rusy: Yo’ sho’ can. Ah made enough 
for everyone. 

Frep (7'0 Bup) : Well — well, aren’t we 
all shined up, Bud? 

Aengs: You look very nice, dear. (She 
sits left again.) 

Bup: Thanks — I guess I’d better be 
going — I’m late. (He starts for door 
right center and then stops) Say, Ruby, 
you didn’t — that is, did you say 
anything to Sally when she was over 
here? 

Rusy: Say anything, Mistah Bud? 

Bup: About — about me, I mean. 

Rusy: Nothin’, ’cept ah tell her yo’re 
sittin’ in yo’ chair doin’ French — 
and that yo’ learned somethin’ new 
—that yo’ wuz sayin’ I love Amy 
ovah and ovah again! (Rusy grins.) 

Bup: But Ruby, I wasn’t saying — I 
thought I explained — (Suddenly he 
is all smiles) But anyhow, gosh, 
that’s swell! 

Rupy (All smiles too): Guess ah knows 
more French than yo’ thought ah 
did. 

Bun: You’re wonderful, Ruby! 

Rusy: Kin yo’ say that in French, 
boy? 

Bup: Yeah, if I had time. . . . Good- 
bye, everyone. (He grins and goes 
out.) 

Bitty: Here it is in pig Latin, Ruby. . . 
Ubyray isway onderfulway — 

Rupy: Ain’t dat boy smart? (She goes 
out left smiling.) 

Brxy (Following her): Listen, Ruby, I 
bet I can teach you to talk pig 

latin — 

Frep (Chewing on a sandwich. He has 
picked up a magazine from the table 
and is leafing through it): I wish that 





boy would speak English . . . (Look- 

ing at magazine) Say, Agnes, do you 

know the meaning of catacoustics? 

AGcnEs: No — my goodness — what 
kind of a word is that? 

Frep: English. It means the doctrine 
of sound. . . . This is a quiz on Eng- 
lish words and there are a whole lot 
of them I never even heard of... . 
Agnes, what do we want to study a 
foreign language like Spanish for 
when we don’t even know our own? 

AGNES (Smiling and shaking her finger 
at him): Now, Fred... 

Frep: We ought to learn more about 

English — learn some new words, 

and the best part of it is, we can do 

that at home. (AGNEs smiles, gets up 


and goes to the desk right and picks up 

a book.) 

Aacnes: Yes, Fred, right in your own 
easy chair. And we could do this too. 
Look, “Home Courses in Spanish.” 

Frep (Making a face): Agnes! 

Aanes (Laughing): Oh Fred, I don’t 
care what we do as long as we do it 
together. . . . You’re a funny old 
thing, but there’s no one who under- 
stands me the way you do. (She sits 
down on the arm of his chair.) 

Frep: Yes, Agnes, we may disagree 

now and then, but I do believe that 

you and I speak the same language. 

(He smiles and kisses her as the cur- 

tain falls.) 

THE END 


The Brave But Once 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

WILuiaM SHAKESPEARE 
MisTREss SHAKESPEARE, his mother 
JOAN, his sister 
ANNE, his wife 
SUSANNA 
JUDITH 
JouN Hatt, a friend 
RicHARD BuRBAGE, an actor in SHAKE- 

SPEARE’S company 
MESSENGER 


his daughters 


Te: February, 1601 

Serrinc: The living room of MisTREss 
SHAKESPEARE’S house in Stratford. 

At Rise: Mistress SHAKESPEARE is 
seated before the fire. JOAN sits at the 
table. Susanna is standing at the 
window. 





Mistress SHAKESPEARE: Dost thou 
not see him, child? 

Susanna: Not yet, Granny. The 
street is empty. 

Mistress SHAKESPEARE: Thy John’s 
to blame. It is not like my Will to 
tarry so when he knows his old 
mother is ailing. 

Joan: You forget, Mother, that John 
hath been gone not yet a week. 

Susanna: And London is many miles 
away. (Comes to table and sits.) 

Mistress SHAKESPEARE: I fear thou 
hast made a foolish choice: John’s a 
giddy youth. I’ll wager he forgot the 
message that I sent. 

Susanna: You’re unjust to John, 
Granny. He hath always been most 
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considerate of you. It was largely 
on your account that he undertook 
this journey to London. He knows 
how you feel. 

Mistress SHAKESPEARE: How can he 
know what it is to be old? It is to sit 
by the fire and listen for a footstep 
thou mayst never hear again. 

Susanna: But you will soon hear 
Father’s footsteps, Granny. John 
promised you that he would bring 
him home. 

Mistress SHAKESPEARE: A good lad 
he always was. This house was 
never the same after he left for 
London. 

Joan (Half resentfully): You had other 
children, Mother. 

Mistress SHAKESPEARE: But never a 
one like him, I tell thee. What spirit 
he had! How he loved to act! Life’s 
a barren thing without him. (Dozes 
in her chair.) 

Joan: I never could abide this play- 
acting. Sinful, I call it. 

Susanna: But Father’s not only an 
actor: he’s an author. 

JoaN: That’s just as bad. Authors al- 
ways come to an evil end. What be- 
came of Marlowe? Stabbed in a 
drunken brawl. 

Susanna: Father writes so beautifully! 

Joan: Well, for my part, I’m thankful 
I never learned to write much more 
than my name. My writing won’t get 
me into trouble. 

Susanna: What do you mean, Aunt 
Joan? Father’s writing hath never 
offended anybody. 

Joan: Not yet. There’s no telling when 
it may. He wouldn’t be the first to 
lose his head because the Queen 

thought he had made some slur upon 








her. I had a strange dream of him 
last night. 

Susanna: What would you have him 
do? Fawn upon her like a puppy? 
Ah, I know how everybody cringes 
and flatters her. John Lyly taught 
them well. ‘Of more honor than any 
earthly creature,” he wrote. Sicken- 
ing nonsense! And yet she — 

Joan (Looking about her fearfully): 
Hold thy tongue, child! Thou speak- 
est treason. 

Susanna: The truth should not be 
treason. 

Joan: I bid thee hold thy tongue! 
(Enter Jup1TH.) 

Susanna: Where hast thou been? 

JupitH: I was walking by the river. 
(Sits on bench.) 

Joan: ’Tis no place for a young girl to 
be alone. 

JupitH: I was not alone. 

Joan: Not alone? Who walked with 
thee? 

JupitH: Thomas Quiney. 

Joan: Thomas? That little blockhead! 
It puzzles me what thou canst see in 
him. 

Jupitu: He is always as full of news as 
an egg with meat. His father has just 
come back from London. We talked 
about what’s going on in the city. 
He told me that — 

Joan: Hold thy peace. Dost thou sup- 
pose I care to hear what a dolt like 
Thomas had to tell? . . . What did he 
say? 

JupiTu: There’s trouble brewing. 

Joan: Trouble brewing? What did the 
young fool mean? There’s always 
trouble in a city like London. 

JupiTu: Essex has returned. 

Joan: Well, what of that? The Queen 








doth love him much. 

JupiTH: Thomas says he’s not so high 
in her favor now. Strange rumors 
fly about the streets. Men are sus- 
picious of one another, and the 
Queen suspects them all. 

Joan: It’s time she suspected Essex. 
How he dallied and parleyed with 
Tyrone, instead of crushing those 
miserable Irish with the army the 
Queen had given him. Her love for 
him blinded her. 

Susanna: But, Aunt Joan, she threw 
him into prison. 

Joan: Pity she hadn’t kept him there. 
For full six months now he hath 
roamed about the country at will, 
speaking with unbridled tongue 
against her majesty. She had better 
look to her life. 

Jupiru: Thomas says there is much 
talk in London of his rising against 
the Queen. There are men who fear 
he would not hesitate to seize the 
Queen herself. He is the darling of the 
crowds. There’s no telling how many 
would follow him if he should call 
upon Londoners to rebel. 

Joan: It is my dream I had last night. 
Thy father is in grave danger. 

Susanna: Why? He hath naught to do 
with Essex. 

Joan: Southampton hath. He and 
Essex are as close as brothers. Hast 
thou never heard thy father speak 
of him? 

Susanna: Many times. He loves him 
well. I know by heart what he wrote 
the earl with that poem: ‘“The love I 
dedicate to your Lordship is without 
end.” 

Joan: Dost thou not see? 

Susanna (Glancing over her shoulder at 
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MIstTREss SHAKESPEARE) : Weshould 
not speak too loud. Granny must not 
know. 

Joan (Glancing at Mistress SHAKE- 
SPEARE): She doth not hear too well: 
her ears are failing her. . . . If Essex 
strikes, Southampton strikes with 
him; and if they fail it will cost the 
lives of many. 

Susanna: But not Father’s. He honors 
the Queen and loves England. What 
harm can Southampton do him? 

Joan: Thou dost forget thy own words. 
Hast thou not said thy father loved 
him well? Didst thou not just speak 
of poems dedicated to his lordship? 
Dost thou not know the jealous na- 
ture of the Queen? The friends of her 
enemies are not her friends. 

Susanna: Father is in danger, then? 
What shall we do? 

Joan: There’s naught we can do. If 
only he’d stop writing plays! 

Susanna: We might as well bid the 
lark hush his song. What glorious 
lines he writes! “How silver-sweet 
sound lovers’ tongues by night, Like 
softest music to attending ears.” 

Joan: I pray thee cease. Thou shouldst 
not learn such stuff. 

Susanna: ’T was John who taught me. 

Joan: A fine physician he must be! 
I’ll wager he prescribes poems in- 
stead of pills. 

Susanna: Sometimes he doth. When 
old Mistress Earle was ailing he sat 
by her bed and read to her The 
Comedy of Errors. He swears the old 
lady laughed herself back to health. 

Joan: The man’s an idiot! What she 
needed was not poetry but rhubarb 
brew. (Knock at door, back center) 
Somebody knocks. 
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JupitH (Rising): V'll go. (Walks to 
door.) 

Joan: Be careful, child, how thou dost 
open doors. 

JupitH (Calling): Who knocks? (Muf- 
fled voice outside. JOAN opens door and 
HALL enters.) 

Susanna: John! (Embraces him) Hast 
thou just arrived from London? 

Hau: I went to New Place first. Thy 
mother told me I would find thee 
here. (Sits beside SUSANNA.) 

Susanna: I did not look for thee today. 
Didst thou not expect to stay in 
London for the next fortnight? 

Hau: I did expect so. 

Susanna: Why art thou so grave, 
John? 

Hau: There are serious things afoot. 

Joan: Must thou speak in riddles? To 
the point, man! Tell us how matters 
stand in the city. 

Hau: London is in an uproar... . (To 
Susanna) Where is thy father? 

Susanna (Amazed): My father? Hast 
thou not seen him? 

Hauu: Is he not here? 

Joan: Thou didst not give him Moth- 
er’s message? 

Hauu: Three times I called at his 
lodgings: he was not there, and no 
one could say when he would return. 
I went to the Globe and asked for 
him. The actors crowded round me, 
as eager as I for news of him, but 
naught they knew of his where- 
abouts. One man thought he had 
gone into hiding. 

Joan: The simpleton! Why should 
Will hide? 

Hatu: The news hath not reached 
Stratford, then? 

Joan: What news? Don’t beat around 





the bush. 


Hau: Essex has rebelled. 
JOAN: The traitorous rogue! 


Hau: He thought the citizens would 
rally to his call. With a company of 
some three hundred men he entered 
the city, shouting, “For the Queen! 
For the Queen! A plot is laid for my 
life.”’ 

Susanna: And there was an uprising? 

Hau: The citizens rushed out of their 
houses to watch his company pass, 
but not one joined the ranks. I 
never shall forget the scene: the 
rearing horses and the yelling men, 
and the crowd so thick there was 
danger of being trampled under foot. 
And the dashing earl! How hand- 
some he looked as he strode along! 
One well could see why the hearts of 
women have always fluttered in his 
presence. There were some who 
cried, “All hail, Essex!’ and some 
who shouted, “Down with all 
traitors! Long live the Queen!” 

Joan: And thou wast fool enough to 
stand and watch? 

Hau: I was, indeed. I said to myself, 
“Here is history in the making. This 
reckless man may soon rule Eng- 
land.” 

Joan: Thou simpleton! I tell thee, he 
will fail. 

Hau: He has failed. That night the 
earl and his supporters fell upon their 
knees and delivered their swords to 
the Lord Admiral. 

Susanna: The danger is over, then? 

Hau (Shaking his head): For some the 
greatest danger lies ahead. I tremble 
for thy father, girl. 

Susanna ([ndignantly): What meanest 

thou? Dost thou think that Father 





was a member of the Essex crew? 
Canst thou believe he would betray 
the Queen? 

Hau: Calm thyself! I meant no re- 
flection on thy father’s honor. But I 
warrant thee that many an innocent 
man will suffer, many heads will fall; 
the gallows and the axe will take 
heavy toll. Essex and his followers 
have been proclaimed traitors to the 
throne. 

Susanna: How stupid thou art at 
times! Father will be safe. This 
proclamation can not come nigh him. 

Hatt (Meaningfully): Where is he 
now? 

Susanna (Startled): Thinkest thou he 
may have been seized? 

Hau: I know not. I searched the city 
for him, hoping to see his face in the 
surging crowds. I ran across Pope 
and Heminges and other members 
of his company, but so very glum 
they were I dared not pass a word 
with them. I read in their faces the 
fear that the days of their acting 
might be numbered. A reckless thing 
it was to give such a play on the very 
eve of Essex’s folly. 

Susanna: What play meanest thou? 

Hau: Thy father’s — Richard the 
Second. 

Joan: What has all this to do with that 
traitor’s act? 

Susanna: It deals with the deposing of 
a king. 

Joan: Dost thou mean to say that 
people think —? 

Hau: Some say it was intended to 
rouse the multitude. It is the talk 
of the London streets that the 
Queen paces her chamber, crying, 

“Do ye not know that I am Rich- 


ard?” Already some theaters have 

been closed. 

Joan: God help thy father, then! Fate 
frowns upon him. His devotion to 
Southampton! And now this mad 
performance of a seditious play! 
They are enough to hang him. 

JupitH: Oh, Aunt Joan, hush! I cannot 
bear it. 

Susanna: Perhaps he will escape. Hath 
John not told us that he could not 
find Father in the city? I pray that 
he hath found refuge somewhere. If 
only he had come here we might 
have hidden him. 

Joan: Thou stupid girl! Dost thou not 
know that they would ferret him 
out? Even now they may be hot 
upon the scent. If he were here, all of 
us would be in jeopardy. (Enter 
SHAKESPEARE. ) 

Hat: It’s Master Shakespeare! 

Susanna (Embracing SHAKESPEARE): 
Father! Thank God, you have come 
at last. 

SHAKESPEARE: Is Mother worse? (Sees 
MIsTRESS SHAKESPEARE in chair): 
Ah, she is asleep: we must not waken 
her. (Jo Hau) I was distressed to 
miss thee, John. I got thy note. I 
took horse at once. 

MIsTREss SHAKESPEARE (Awaking and 
seeing SHAKESPEARE): It is my lad! 
Come nigh me, Will, and kneel be- 
side my chair. (SHAKESPEARE does 
so) And thou dost love thy old 
mother still? 

SHAKESPEARE: My lips would falter to 
say how much. 

MistREss SHAKESPEARE: "Tis dreary, 

lad, to have thee gone. Tell me, 

Will, in the hurly-burly of London 

dost thou sometimes remember me? 
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SHAKESPEARE: Aye, Mother, count- 
less times. And remembrance shines 
like a candle in this world’s dark. 

JoAN: He talks like a walking prologue 
to his plays. 

MIsTRESs SHAKESPEARE: Thou must 
be weary, lad. And so am I — always 
weary now. (She sleeps again.) 

Susanna: Come away, Father, and let 
her rest. John says she must have 
sleep. 

SHAKESPEARE: Aye, let her have the 
sweet oblivion of sleep. (Rising) How 
oft the sleeping are the world’s only 
happy ones! 

Joan: How melancholy thou art! Be 
not afraid. Thou canst still escape. 
SHAKESPEARE: I do not grasp thy 

meaning. (Sits.) 

Joan: Why, surely, Will, it is not thy 
intent to tarry here? 

SHAKESPEARE: Here I remain until I 
go back to London. 

Joan: Back to London? Art thou mad? 
There may be a price upon thy head. 

SHAKESPEARE: It metters not. I should 
not have left the city had John not 
brought me news of Mother. ’Twere 
safer to stay there. 

Joan: Safer in that caldron of rebellion? 

SHAKESPEARE: Men are prone to sus- 
pect those who run away. And sus- 
picion is like a canker worm in the 
minds of men: it grows by what it 
feeds on. 

Hau: How goes the trial? 

SHAKESPEARE: Far worse than I had 
hoped. 

Hau: Your company is not suspected? 

SHAKESPEARE: One actor — Augustine 
Phillips — has been detained: they 
question him. 

JupITH: Question him about what, 


Father? 

SHAKESPEARE: The giving of my play 
but a few hours before Essex planned 
to strike. 

Susanna: But, Father, how could you 
do this mad and wicked thing? 

SHAKESPEARE: We knew not what we 
did. We never dreamed that rebel- 
lion was afoot. It was requested of 
us by a company of noblemen, 
Essex’s followers, who called at the 
Globe. How could we refuse? We pro- 
tested that Richard the Second was 
an old play, so long out of use that 
we should have little profit in per- 
forming it, but they offered money 
to make good any losses, and so we 
yielded. 

JoaN: Fool that thou art! And the 
penalty will be the closing of thy 
theater? 

SHAKESPEARE: God grant it may not 
be. 

Joan: God grant it may be only that. 
Better lose thy theater than thy 
head. 

JupiTuH: But, Father, with the theater 
gone, you could come back to 
Stratford. 

SHAKESPEARE: Ah, child, thou canst 
not know all the theater means to 
me. It is my soul, my life. I see in all 
the world a stage. (Knock at door, 
back center.) 

Joan: Who can that be? (Rises, goes to 
window, and looks out) A man is 
standing there — a stranger. I’ve 
never seen him in my life before. . . . 
Oh, Will, can it be that he hath 
come for thee? 

SHAKESPEARE: Thou canst not know 
till thou hast let him in. 

Joan: My heart is beating so I can 





hardly open the door. (Goes to door 
and calls) Who is it? 

BurBaGE (Outside): Is William Shake- 
speare here? 

Joan: What do you want of him? 

SHAKESPEARE: Don’t stand there shak- 
ing like a reed! Open the door. 
(JOAN opens the door. BuURBAGE 
enters. SHAKESPEARE rises) Dick 
Burbage, by my soul! What brings 
thee here? 

BurspaGeE: What a relief it is to find 
thee, Will. (Grasps SHAKESPEARE’S 
hand) We feared that something 
dreadful had befallen thee. Heminges 
swore they had arrested thee, and 
Pope met a man who said he’d seen 
thee hanged. But I did suspect that 
thou hadst hurried home to wait the 
passing of the storm. 

SHAKESPEARE: I’d have thee meet my 
sister and my daughters. (BURBAGE 
bows to them) And John Hall, a 
trusted friend. (BURBAGE and HaLu 
shake hands) Speak softly lest thou 
disturb my mother sleeping there. 
(Nods toward Mistress SHAKE- 
SPEARE) She it was, not Essex, who 
brought me home. . . . Sit down, 
Dick, and tell me of the trial. (Bur- 
BAGE sits) How does it proceed? 
(Sits.) 

Bursace: ’Tis finished. 

SHAKESPEARE: What of Essex? 

BursBaGE: Pronounced guilty. 

SHAKESPEARE: And the sentence? 

BurBaGE: Death. The execution hath 
been set for the twenty-fifth of this 
month. 

SHAKESPEARE: They made quick work 
of it! There’s a question I hardly 
dare to ask. 

BurpaGe: I can read thy thoughts. 





Southampton? 

SuakesPEaRE: Yes. If his fair head is 
to fall beneath the axe I had rather 
thou didst not speak. 

BursaGe: Because of his youth, South- 
ampton hath been spared. 

SHAKESPEARE: Spared! God bless 
thee, Dick, for bringing me such 
tidings. I shall see him once again! 

BurpaGe: Not for many a day — if 
ever. He hath been confined in the 
Tower. 

SHAKESPEARE: What a fate for the 
most freedom-loving heart in all Eng- 
land! Death might have been kinder. 
He’ll be like a caged bird beating its 
wings against the bars of its prison. 
... But there are powerful lords who 
love him. Perhaps they can persuade 
the Queen. 

BurBaGeE: We may need their in- 
fluence, too. 

SHAKESPEARE: I had forgot. How do 
matters stand with our company? 
BursaGe: No action yet. All theaters 
have been ordered closed — except 

the Fortune and our Globe. 

SHAKESPEARE: Is it not strange they 
leave our Globe untouched? 

BurBaGe: Heminges thinks it is be- 
cause they can better keep an eye on 
the company by allowing them to 
play. I tell thee frankly, Will, we are 
in danger. I feel that we are being 
closely watched, each man of us, our 
every move. 

SHAKESPEARE: What makes thee think 
so? 

BurpBaGe: A man followed me all the 
way to Stratford. 

Joan: Heaven protect us! If he should 
trace you here, our lives won’t be 

worth a farthing. I tell thee, thou 
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must find a hiding place. 

SHAKESPEARE: Curb thy tongue! (To 
BurBaGE) Art thou sure he was fol- 
lowing thee? 

BurRBAGE: By my life, I’d swear he 
was. Had not my horse been fresher 
than his own, he would have over- 
taken me. I tried to throw him off the 
scent by turning into wretched lanes, 
and each time he left the highway to 
follow me. It was not until I rode 
into the town that I succeeded in 
eluding him. And when I left thy 
house, Will — thy wife told me 
where to find thee — I could have 
sworn I saw him turning his horse 
down thy street. 

Joan: Oh, Will, I beg thee, hide. He 
may be here any moment now. Hast 
though no thought of us? If thou art 
so careless of thine own life, canst 
thou not think of thy mother and 
thy children? I say nothing of myself. 

SHAKESPEARE: Thou killest thyself 
with worry. Have I not said a brave 
man dies but once? ’Tis a poor physi- 
cian who will not take his own medi- 
cine. Here I stay to await whatever 
fate may have in store for me. (Enter 
ANNE, out of breath.) 

ANNE: Will, thy life is in peril! Get thee 
hence — as fast as thy feet — will 
carry thee. 

SHAKESPEARE: Come in and close the 
door. (ANNE closes the door and is 
about to bolt it) Nay, do not bolt it. 
Let him enter who will. Sit down, 
Anne, and tell us what disturbs thee 
— if thou hast enough breath left to 
speak. 

ANNE (Sits): I ran all the way from 
home. 

SHAKESPEARE: What is it the Bible 





says: The wicked flee where no man 

pursueth? 

ANNE: But there is a man, I say, and he 
is pursuing thee. 

SHAKESPEARE: How knowest thou 
this? 

ANNE: Not five minutes ago it was. A 
man rode up to New Place. His horse 
had been hard pressed; he panted 
like a bellows, and his sides were wet. 
The man said he had been sent by 
the court and asked where he could 
find thee, and I told him at thy 
mother’s house. 

Joan (Rising): Through the back door, 
Will, and across the fields to Hamp- 
ton Wood. There’s a cave there. 
They will never find thee. We can 
bring thee food by night. 

ANNE: No; the farm is better. An old 
barn full of hay, into which thou 
canst crawl when danger threatens. 

SHAKESPEARE: Thou talkest as if I 
were some worm or other creeping 
thing. A man faces danger on his 
feet. They’ll find me standing here 
when they arrive. 

Joan: Well, they won’t find me stand- 
ing here. There’s space beneath my 
bed where I can lie. (Knock at door, 
back center.) 

SHAKESPEARE: Let no one move. I’ll 
let him in. (Opens door. The Queen’s 
MESSENGER enters.) 

BurpaGE (To Joan): It is the man who 
dogged my path. (Joan sneaks 
quickly to door right, goes out, and 
stands holding door ajar, peeping 
through.) 

MeEssENGER: I seek Master William 
Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE: I am he. Will you not 

sit? 





MESSENGER: Thank you, but I can 
tarry only a moment. I come from 
the Queen. 

Susanna and ANNE: From the Queen! 

MESSENGER: She bade me say that you 
must return to London at once. 

SHAKESPEARE: I am always eager to do 
her majesty’s bidding. 

MEssENGER: Is Master Burbage here? 

BursaGE: I am. 

MEessENGER: You are wanted, too. 

BursaGe: I am ready. May I ask the 
reason for her majesty’s command? 

MESSENGER: Her majesty is heart-sick 
over the turn of events. She keeps to 
her chamber; she paces the floor; she 
toys with her food. Her companions 
have persuaded her that she needs 
amusement, and so she has sum- 
moned you to play before her on the 
twenty-fourth. We must leave for 
London immediately. I shall await 
you outside. (Ezits. Joan slips 
quietly back into the room.) 

Joan (To Susanna): Cease shaking, 
girl. Thou art timid as a hare. Thou 
must take after thy mother’s side of 
the family. Look at me. I’m not 





trembling. 

BurpsaGe: The twenty-fourth? It is 
but five days till then. Cheer up, 
Will. Thou must be merry, man! I 
feel like one reprieved from death. 

SHAKESPEARE: Thou dost forget. The 
twenty-fourth is the eve of the execu- 
tion. I shall be thinking of the poor 
wretches in the Tower awaiting the 
dawn of their last day. Why did she 
set that date? Will the anticipation 
of the morrow whet the edge of her 
appetite for enjoyment? 

BurBaGE: Nay, Will, thou art unfair. 
Thou hast said the brave die but 
once. *Tis not always so. The Queen 
has suffered much in signing away 
Essex’s life. It was like putting her 
name to her own death warrant. 
She is trying to erase certain mem- 
ories. She believes we actors can 
help her for a moment to forget. It is 
a great honor that has come to us. 

SHAKESPEARE: Thou art right. Let us 

go and make ready our horses. We 

play before the Queen! 


THE END 


— 























Characters 
ANTONY LEEUWENHOEK 
Petina, Antony’s wife 
Maria, Antony’s daughter 
REGNIER De GRAAF 
LEIBNIZ 
Dr. MOLYNEUX 
Hooevuret, Antony’s friend 
SEVERAL TOWNSPEOPLE 
Tue Town CrIER 


Scene 1 
SETTING: A street in the village of Delft, 
Holland, in the Seventeenth Century. 
At Rise: Antony LEEUWENHOEK, 
shabbily dressed, is on his knees, 
center, peering intently through a 
small magnifying glass at something 
he holds on the point of a pin. Several 
townspeople hurry past him, showing 
little curiosity about his actions. Two 
noisily chatting women approach, 
right, slow their gait when they see 
LEEUWENHOEK, and give him a wide 
berth. They keep watching him; then 
pause at a distance after they have 
passed him. LEEUWENHOEK makes a 
great deal of stage business, searching 
the earth for other specimens, adjust- 
ing his lens and cleaning it with a 
colored handkerchief, and wiping his 
brow. The sound of a bell and the voice 
of the Town Crier can be heard 

faintly in the distance. 
ist Woman: Antony Leeuwenhoek, up 

to his usual nonsense! 


The Mad Dutchman’s Magic Eye 


by R. E. Williams 





2np Woman: A disgrace to his family! 
Groveling in the dirt like a beggar. 

lst Woman: No wonder the city hall is 
as dirty as a pigsty, when the janitor 
spends all his time squinting at grass- 
hoppers’ legs through pieces of glass. 

2np WomMAN: Yes, and we taxpayers 
throw away a good, fat salary of 
seventy gulden a year on such a man. 
Politics, that’s what keeps his job 
for him! 

lst Woman: Well, he’d have lost his 
job long ago if it weren’t for his wife. 
Petina is a good woman, and she 
worries about having such a shiftless 
no-account for a husband. (They turn 
offstage, left, and walk on slowly, 
gabbing as they go.) 

2np Woman: The Leeuwenhoek chil- 
dren are sweet angels, too. Shameful, 
that’s what it is! I’d like to bash his 
empty head with my shoe! 

lst Woman: Maybe he isn’t really to 
blame. Jan says he’s more than a bit 
touched in the head. 

2np Woman: I wouldn’t be surprised! 
But “touched” or not, if he were my 
husband. . . . (During this action the 
sound of the Town Crrer’s voice and 
bell have been growing louder, and a 
few seconds after the gossiping ladies 
leave, he enters, right. Other towns- 
people cross, going both ways, during 
the rest of the scene.) 

Town Crier (In a loud, sing-song 
voice): Hear ye! Hear ye! William of 


Orange has taken the crown of Eng- 
land! William of Orange has taken 
the crown of England! (He sees 
Antony, still crouching in the dirt, 
goes over to him, looks half-curiously 
at the lens, then nudges ANTONY with 
his toe.) I say, didn’t you hear what 
I’ve been crying? 

Antony (As though he had just been 
startled out of a sound sleep): Hm? 
What’s that? 

Town Crier: I said William of Orange 
is King of England. Aren’t you inter- 
ested? 

Antony: Crowned heads decorate 
baskets in England. I hope his life is 
happy . . . while it lasts. (He sud- 
denly remembers the treasure he has 
found in the earth, and begins to gaze 
intently at it again.) Now if you want 
to see something really remarkable, 
look at this! This bloodworm has 
little silvery scales. .. . 

Town Crier: Pah! Antony, you’re as 
daft as a goose. Your head is full of 
stale canal water, that’s what! (He 
starts off, left, but turns around for a 
final taunt.) He who has no brain 
should exercise his muscles, Antony. 
Why don’t you sand the floors of the 
city hall more often and keep your- 
self out of trouble? (ANTONY 1s pay- 
ing no attention, so the Town CRIER 
turns away, muttering.) Like talking 
to an ox! Oh well, I don’t know why 
I should worry about him. (He re- 
sumes his crying and goes offstage, 
right. The sound of his voice and bell 
become gradually fainter. ANTONY is 
left on stage for about 15 seconds while 
he continues his stage business. Three 
boys enter, left. They talk boisterously, 
and keep moving across the stage.) 
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ist Boy: All right, I’ll bet you! 

2np Boy: What’ll you bet? 

3RD Boy: Yeah, what’ll you bet? 

Ist Boy: Well. . . I’ll just bet I can. 

2nv Boy: Do you expect me to believe 
you can skate from the bridge to the 
old mill and back while the hour glass 
runs through once? 

3rp Boy: What makes you think you 
can do it? 

ist Boy: Because I did it last winter. 
... Say! Look! There’s Old Leeuwen- 
hoek. My father says he’s crazy. 
He’s always looking through pieces 
of glass at things nobody can see. 

3rD Boy: That’s right. He’s doing it 
now. See? (They pause slightly to the 
right of ANTONY and stare imperti- 
nently at him. 3rv Boy takes a step 
closer and shouts.) 

3rp Boy: Hey, crazy! What do you see 
through your piece of glass? (An- 
TONY is so absorbed in his business he 
does not hear the boys. HOOGVLIET 
enters slowly, left. He carries a small 
card or book on one hand. He looks at 
it, counts on his fingers, then looks at 
the book again, as though he were doing 
some difficult mental arithmetic. He 
has a bundle under one arm.) 

lst Boy: He can’t see anything. He 
just imagines he does. What do you 
fancy you see, Loony Tony? 

2nD Boy: He’s not only crazy . . . he’s 
deaf, too. (He picks up a stone and 
makes menacing motions.) Maybe | 
should wake him up! 

3RrD Boy: Go ahead! Put a lump on his 
head! 

2np Boy (Taking a step toward An- 
TONY): Say, deaf and dumb, do you 
want me to stone you? 

lst Boy: Go ahead, don’t be afraid. 
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2np Boy (Prepared to throw): I guess I 
will, just for fun! Get ready to run! 
(Just then Hooavuret looks up and 
sees what is happening. He speaks 
sharply to the boys.) 

Hoocvuret: Here, here! What’s going 
on? Get along with you, or I’ll speak 
to your fathers. Shame on you! You 
should have more respect for your 
elders! Get along now! Shoo! (The 
boys turn away and leave slowly, right, 
making faces to themselves when their 
backs are turned to HooGvutet. 
HooGvuiet goes over to ANTONY and 
lays a hand gently on his shoulder.) 

Hooevuret: Tony, you rascal, what 
are you up to now? Have those brats 
been annoying you? 

Antony (Looks up with the same strange 
expression of having been awakened 
from a deep sleep): Eh? What? Oh! 
It’s you, Hoogvliet, my friend. I’ve 
just discovered something wonderful. 
Here .. . look . . . come here. (He 
struggles to his feet, takes HOOGVLIET’s 
arm and leads him to a bench nearby.) 
See . . . this is an ordinary little 
bloodworm. Ugly little thing, you 
say... . But look at him through my 
lens. (He hands the lens and the pin 
to Hoocvuret, who looks with inter- 
est.) See the beautiful silvery scales 
on him? And do you see those strange 
little red streaks all through him? 

Hooevuret (Uncertainly): Yes . . . 

Antony: Well, those are the canals that 
carry his blood all through his body, 
just as our canals carry our com- 
merce all through our country. With- 
out them he would starve, just as 
our country would starve without 
canals. 

Hoocvuret: That’s interesting, Tony, 





but you know I don’t understand 

these things very well. How can you 

be so sure of what you say, anyway? 

Antony: I’m not sure, my friend. That 
is why I am always trying to make 
better and better lenses, so that all of 
these things can be made clearer and 
clearer to my poor eyes. 

Hooevuret: But why are you so inter- 
ested in small things . . . things we 
don’t even notice ordinarily? 

Antony: Because, Hoogvliet, they 
have a place on this earth, as much 
as you and I. The Maker of the 
Great All had a use for them. I want 
to know more about them. The 
Maker had a reason for putting 
silver scales on that worm and little 
red canals in his body. Maybe my 
lens will tell me why. 

Hooevuret (Paiting ANToNY’s knee 
affectionately): Tony, you’re a queer 
one, and sometimes a deep one, I 
might add. But unless you get home 
for supper, Petina is going to give 
you a sound tongue-lashing. 

Antony: Supper! Oh! Oh! Hoogvliet, 
I’m a ruined man! I promised Petina 
I’d buy something for supper, and 
I’ve forgotten all about it. 

Hooevuret (Chuckles): I don’t know 
why I keep helping you out of trouble, 
because you always get right back 
into it again. . . . But I must confess 
that perhaps we need each other this 
time. I can’t resist a bargain, you 
know, and one of the fishermen sold 
me twice as many fish as we can eat. 
I’ll divide them with you. .. . But 
mind you, only this once! 

Antony (Puts his arm around Hooc- 
VLIET’s shoulders and hugs him): 

Hoogvliet, you are a prince among 








paupers. Were I a king, I should 
make you a duke and give you a fine 
fortune. A fair exchange for a fish at 
a time like this! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 2 

SETTING: Antony’s study. 

At Rise: ANTONY is puttering around 
the work table, looking into first one 
lens, then another; pouring solutions 
from one container to another; and 
being industrious in general. A few 
seconds after rise PETINA enters and 
glares at ANTony, hands on hips. 

Petina: Antony Leeuwenhoek! You 
should be ashamed! This room is 
filthy. There’s dust on everything 

. and just look at the junk on that 
table! I’m ashamed to have such a 
room in my house. 

Antony (Looks up, goes over to PETINA, 
puts his arm around her waist): Now, 
now, Tina. You’re the best house- 
keeper in all of Delft, and I know 
you are annoyed by my untidiness 
. . . but please give me just a little 
more time to finish my observations. 
Then I'll remove everything, and 
we'll make my study shine like a 
mare’s coat. Sweeping and dusting 
now would get dirt all over my lenses 
and specimens. 

Petina (Obviously a little flattered by 
AnTONY’s compliment): But how 
much longer is this going on? Last 
week you were interested in bees’ 
wings. The week before that it was 
bread mold, and the week before 
that it was Heaven knows what! 

Antony: I know, Tina. There’s so 

much to see in the world . . . and my 


lenses show me such beautiful things 
I must see more and more. Come, 
just take a look at this bee’s wing! 
(He leads reluctant Pretina to the 
table and points to a lens.) There! 
Take a look! (PrtTina hesitates, 
seems a little frightened, then bends 
down and looks, first at a distance, 
then closer.) 


Petina: Why it is pretty, isn’t it? Just 


like fine red and green and blue silk 
fancy work! What makes all those 
beautiful colors? 


Antony: If I knew, I’d stop looking at 


bees’ wings. Merely to see is not to 
know the truth. 


Petina (Straightening): Well, I’ve 


wasted enough time. I’ve work to 
Mes cid And I’m warning you, An- 
tony Leeuwenhoek. Next week we’re 
going to clean this room. (She starts 
out, but pauses in the door.) If you 
haven’t finished peering at bees’ 
wings and bread mold by then, out 
the whole mess goes — into the 
garden! (She makes a _ sweeping 
gesture with one hand, then leaves.) 


Antony: Yes, Tina, I know. (ANTONY 


makes a wry face and goes back to his 
table. As he becomes absorbed in his 
work he hums a tuneless song. Occa- 
sionally he stops humming to exclaim, 
“Wonderful” or “Marvelous.” <A 
knock is heard in the other room and 
PetTina exchanges greetings with some- 
body. Then she calls to ANTONY.) 


Pretina: Antony, you have a guest! 


(She and the unseen guest make small 
talk about the weather and the village 
gardens. What they talk about is not 
important, and the conversation should 
not be loud enough to be understood 
line for line by the audience. ANTONY 























continues his work without answering.) 

Petina (Louder): Antony! (No answer, 
so Petina comes to the study door, 
talking over her shoulder to the quest) 
That man! He hears nothing when he 
is in his study . . . and sees nothing 
but those filthy things under his 
lenses! (Now PETINA is just inside the 
door.) Antony! Didn’t you hear me 
call you? Heer de Graaf is here to 
see you! 

Antony (Looking up at last): What’s 
that? Who’s here? (REGNIER DE 
GraaF has followed Petina, and now 
appears in the doorway.) 

De GraaF: I’m here, Antony. May I 
come into your den of secrets? 

Antony: Heer de Graaf! Please forgive 
me for being so stupid. I did not 
know you were here. Do come in. 

- It’s always an honor to have you. 

Petina: And I tried so hard tc keep 
Heer de Graaf from seeing this 
boar’s nest you call a study. Please 
don’t think J am responsible for such 
poor housekeeping, Heer de Graaf. 

Dr GraarF: That’s one of the sad char- 
acteristics of men like Antony, Frau 
Leeuwenhoek. Philosophers the 
world over seem to keep tidy minds 
but untidy surroundings. .. . / And 
Antony is a philosopher, you know. 

Petina (Throwing up her hands): You 
men! You’re all alike! (She starts for 
the door) I'll leave you both in this 
junk shop and go about my work, 
then. (She pauses in the door) But do 
have a cup of coffee and some cakes 
before you go, Herr de Graaf. 

De GraaF: Thank you, Frau Leeuwen- 

hoek. I think I can stand a bit of 

nourishment, and I promise not to 
rush off without sampling those ex- 


cellent cakes of yours. (PETINA 
smiles at him and goes out.) 

Antony: Could I get you a glass of 
something to drink, Herr de Graaf? 
This is an occasion, you know. You 
haven’t been here for several weeks. 

De GraaF: No, thank you. I’m not 
thirsty. ... I haven’t called, because 
I’ve been very busy. . . . But tell me 
what you’ve been up to since I saw 
you last. 

Antony: Well . . . Let me see. I don’t 
believe I had made my new lens 
when you were here last. (He goes to 
the table and selects a lens.) This one! 

De GraaF: No, I don’t remember it. 

Antony: It’s far better than any I’ve 
made before. Take a look. (DE GRAAF 
takes the lens and squints through it.) 

De GraaF: This looks interesting! 
What is it? 

Antony: Let me ask you a riddle. Take 
another good look through that lens. 
(He looks while ANTONY goes to the 
table and picks up another lens) Now 
look through this one. What do you 
see? 

De GraarF: Of course I can see that the 
new lens makes the specimen look 
much bigger . . . but otherwise they 
look to be the same. (He looks again, 
first through one lens, their through the 
other) Yes, I’d say they are the same. 
What’s the riddle? 

Antony: Well, the specimen under this 

old lens (He points) is a bit of mold 

from a loaf of bread. This one (He 
points to the other lens) I scraped from 
the skin on the back of my hand. I’ve 
studied hundreds of both kinds of 
specimens, and I’m now quite sure 
they are the same kind of living 
growth! Why should they live on 











both loaves of bread and my skin? 

De Graar: Antony, this is almost un- 
believable! It’s remarkable! Do me a 
favor, will you? Write to the Royal 
Society about your work. 

Antony: Royal Society? What’s that? 

De GraarF: I thought you knew of it. 
The Royal Society is a society of the 
most learned philosophers and schol- 
ars in England. It has corresponding 
members all over Europe. I’m sure a 
description of your work would be 
welcome. 

Antony: But why should I tell my 
secrets? 

De Graar: So that others may know 
the truth of the invisible world you 
have discovered. The Royal Society 
will not seek profit from your work 
... only truth. Let me write to the 
secretary and see what he thinks. 

Antony: Well . . . I don’t know. You 
write the letter, and I’ll see. 

De GraarF: Good! Then if you'll lend 
me pen and paper, I’ll write the letter 
now and post it on my way home. 
(He gestures toward the writing table.) 

Antony: Help yourself . . . but I’m not 
really promising, mind you. (Ds 
GraaF puts a hand on ANTONY’s 
shoulder, smiles at him, then goes to 
the writing table and sits down. He 
writes rapidly as ANTONY impudently 
looks over his shoulder. He finishes and 
sprinkles sand on the paper to dry the 
ink.) 

De Graar: There! Harmless enough, 
certainly. Here’s what I’ve written. 
To the Secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety . . . Most Honorable Sir. . . 
Antony Leeuwenhoek, a native of 
this village, has invented a micro- 
scope far superior, to my mind, to 


anything ever before devised for 

magnifying small objects. He has 

observed many interesting things. 

Get Antony Leeuwenhoek to write 

you about them. . . . I beg to remain, 

sir, your most obedient servant. .. . 

Regnier de Graff. Is that all right? 

Antony: Yes, I suppose so. 

De GraaF: Good! Well, I’ve already 
stayed too long, and I must be going. 
... But I’ll see you again soon. 

Antony: Don’t forget Tina’s coffee and 
cakes. . . . She’ll be disappointed. 

Dre GraaF: I wasn’t forgetting. You 
don’t suppose I came just to see your 
foolish lenses, do you? Lead me to 
the coffee and cakes! (ANTONY pushes 
him playfully as they start toward the 
door.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 3 

Serrina: Same as Scene 2. The time is 
many years later. 

At Rise: Marta and Antony have just 
finished cleaning ANTONY’s study. 
Everything is immaculate and in good 
order. Marta stands in the middle of 
the room with her hands on her hips, 
looking approvingly at what they have 
done. A dust cloth hangs from one of 
her hands. ANTONY is sprawled in the 
large chair, obviously very tired. 

Maria: There! It looks beautiful! Now 
aren’t you proud of it? It’s a shame 
Mamma couldn’t have lived to see 
this. As long as I can remember she 
was always after you to tidy up your 
study — and you never would. (She 
glances at ANTONY, then goes to him 
and kneels beside his chair.) You poor 
dear! You’re worn out! Can I get 
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you some coffee, or perhaps a little 

brandy? 

Antony (Patting her hand): Thank you, 
my dear. You’re a good girl . . . more 
like your mother every day. Noth- 
ing would please me more than a mug 
of good, cold water. (Smacks his lips) 
This dust has filled my mouth. 

Maria (Rising and leaving quickly): 
I'll fetch it for you, Papa. I’ll only be 
a minute. 

Antony (Following her with his eyes): 
My baby .. . a grown woman... 
and getting her way with me, just as 
her mamma did. (He rises with diffi- 
culty and starts toward his work table, 
suddenly holds his head, staggers a 
little, holds onto the chair, and sits 
down again) Confound this dizziness! 
I suppose that’s the price of living a 
full life . . . and getting on in years. 
(He rests quietly for a few seconds be- 
fore Marta returns with a pitcher and 
a cup. She pours water into the cup 

’ and hands it to ANTONY.) 

Marta: Here you are, Papa. . . good 
pure well water. The way you live 
with invisible bugs all the time, you 
probably are full of them, and need 
to drown them. I’m sure you'll find 
no bugs to study in our well water. 

Antony: Than you, Maria. (He takes 
the cup, gulps gratefully, then hands 
it back to her.) 

Marta: More? (He nods. She pours 
another cupful; he drinks it and re- 
turns the cup.) 

Antony: That’s enough. 

Maria: All right. I’ll leave the pitcher 
here for you. Now I must go and 
finish my new skirt for the party to- 
night. 

Antony: Aha! You must look pretty 








for that young de Graaf upstart, eh? 
No? 


Maria: Well... (Hanging her head) . . . 


he is taking me. . . and his sister. . . . 
Antony: There, there! I’m only teas- 
ing. He’s a fine lad, and comes of a 
good, respectable family. Go and 
make yourself beautiful, and leave 
an old man to think deep thoughts 
about when he was young enough to 
dance and play. Go on, now! 
Maria: All right, papa. Call me if you 
want anything. (She goes out.) 
AnTONY (Reaches for the water pitcher 
again): I’m as dry as parchment! 
I wonder if I’ll ever get enough to 
drink. (He pours more water, sips it, 
looks into the cup thoughtfully) Yes . . . 
good pure water. What was it Maria 
said? No bugs in our well water! (He 
chuckles, sips again, then suddenly 
looks into the cup as though he had 
found something important in it. He 
straightens and sits on the edge of the 
chair) I wonder! No bugs, did she 
say? I’ve found them in stranger 
places. (He gets up, walks stiffly over 
to his work table, gets a glass tumbler, 
and pours water into it. He bends over 
the table for a minute, straightens and 
shakes his head as though to clear it, 
then bends over again. He mumbles to 
himself, then suddenly .cries out) 
Maria! Come here! Hurry! Marie! 
(Maria bursts through the doorway 
with a startled expression on her face.) 
Maria: What’s the matter, Papa? 
Have you hurt yourself? Are you ill? 
Antony: No, no! Look! There! (He 
points to his microscope) There are 
little animals in this pure well water 
of yours. They swim! They play! 
They are a thousand times smaller 

















than anything you can see with your 
eyes! Look, look, Maria! (Marta is 
almost frightened, but looks into the 
lens.) 

Maria: Yes, Papa, I see them. But 
what are they? What does it mean? 

Antony: What does it mean! What... 
my child, I do not know, except that 
I have discovered something very 
wonderful . . . something no other 
man has ever seen . . . living animals 
in ordinary water! How do we know 
they are not alive in everything we 
eat and drink, on everything we 
touch . . . even inside our bodies! 

Maria: Oh Papa! Not those ugly 
things! It sounds too horrible! 

Antony (Chuckling): That’s why wo- 
men never become philosophers, my 
child. They close their eyes to the 
truth, because truth is seldom beauti- 
ful. 

Maria: Well, you can just look at your 
old animals. I’m going to do some- 
thing more useful. (She flounces out 
of the room.) 

Antony (Smiling to himself): Women! 
What would we do without them! 
(He bends back over his microscope) I 
can scarce believe my eyes... . But 
there they are . . . and there’s another 
kind, a little larger. He moves about 
very nimbly, because he has many 
thin little feet. Goodness! There’s 
still another wretched beasty! And 
still another kind . . . a wee little one. 
But he’s alive! He moves very 
swiftly. What living stuff this water 
is! (He keeps peering into the glass, 
pausing occasionally to rub his eyes, 
or to exclaim ‘“‘Beautiful” or ‘Wonder- 
ful.” Finally he clamps both hands 

over his eyes)Alas! My poor eyes are 





no longer so good for observing these 
things. . . . But I must write of these 
things to the Royal Society. (He 
goes to the writing table and starts to 
write slowly) To the Secretary .. . 
(His voice rises and falls, bringing out 
the important parts of the letter, losing 
routine parts) ... I have this day dis- 
covered in pure water a whole host 


of strange, new animals. . . a thous- 
and times smaller than anything I 
have ever seen before .. . (He writes 
in silence for a moment) .. . | wonder 


if that’s right. (He goes over to the 
work table, tries to see into the micro- 
scope, but by now the room is almost 
dark. He talks softly, almost mumbling 
to himself) Confound it! Too dark to 
see! Lights! Where’s a candle? (He 
goes offstage. A great deal of opening 
and closing of drawers, breaking of 
glassware, and miscellaneous fumbling 
is heard. Presently he comes back with 
a lighted candle. He sets it on the work 
table and looks again into the micro 
scope) Yes... yes, that is right! (He 
takes the candle to the writing table and 
keeps on writing. The curtain is drawn 
for only 30 seconds. At rise on the same 
scene it is several weeks later. A candle 
is burning on the table. It has burned 
very low. The room is lighted, for it is 
daylight outside. ANTONY has removed 
his shoes and placed them beside the 
chair. Crumpled sheets of paper litter 
the floor. ANTONY’s hair is mussed, 
and he yawns frequently.) 

Antony (Deliberately, softly): A few 
days ago I stumbled on a most un- 
usual thing. .. . In one of my experi- 
ments I soaked some ordinary black 
pepper in water for several hours. 

When I turned my microscope upon 
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the water in which I had soaked the 

pepper, I observed an incredible 

number of little animals of various 

sorts, which move very prettily .. . 

which tumble about and sidewise 

... this way and that. (He yawns and 

shakes his head. Marta tiptoes through 

the door and stands watching him. 

Antony rereads what he has written, 

nodding his head as though he ap- 

proves of what he has written.) 

Marta: Papa! You bad boy! You’ve 
stayed up all night again! And you 
promised to get more rest. 

Antony: Hm? (He looks around a little 
bewildered) Why .. . so I have, I 
didn’t realize... 

Marta: Well, you stop working now, 
and rest your poor, tired eyes. I'll 
cook a good hot breakfast for you. 
It’s late. It’s almost nine o’clock. 
(She starts out the door) I don’t know 
what could have made me sleep so 
long. 

Antony: A little breakfast, yes . . . and 
a little sleep, maybe, and then I can 
do some more. (He yawns and dozes 
in his chair, but he has scarcely closed 
his eyes when there is a loud knock at 
a door offstage.) 

Marta (Offstage): Good morning, Herr 
de Graaff. . .. Good morning, gentle- 
men. 

De GraaFr: Good morning, Maria. Is 
your father at home? 

Marta: Yes. I'll fetch him. He’s in his 
study. 

Dr GraaF: Never mind, my girl. We 
shan’t be able to stay out of his study 
anyway, so we'll go there. (DE 
GraaF, Dr. MoLyNnevX, and LEIBNIz 
enter together. De GRaaFr sees AN- 

TONY sleeping) Antony, you old 











scoundrel! (Antony awakes with a 

start and looks around at his callers) 

You see, gentlemen, that’s why Herr 

Leeuwenhoek never accomplishes 

anything! He sleeps all the time! 

(ANTONY arises stiffly, and hobbles 

over to greet the three men.) 

Antony: Herr de Graaf! It is good to 
see you! Welcome, gentlemen! 

De Graar: My apologies for coming so 
early in the day, but I have two dis- 
tinguished visitors with me. They 
have both come a long way, and 
must start their journeys home to- 
night, so we came early. This. . . 
(turning to Dr. MOLYNEUX)... . is 
Dr. Molyneux, who has come from 
London. 

Dr. Motyneux: Herr Leeuwenhoek 
... (Bows) . . . it is a great pleasure. 

De Graar: And this. . . (turning to 
Lerpniz) . . . is Herr Leibniz, who 
has journeyed from Leyden. 

Lerpniz: I have been anticipating this 
meeting for a long time, Herr 
Leeuwenhoek. 

Antony: My humble cottage is hon- 
ored by your presence, gentlemen. 
Dr. Molyneux, you come from Lon- 
don, did you say? (MOLYNEUX nods) 
You are a long way from home. What 
brings you to our little village of 
Delft? 

Dr. Motyneux: You do, my good 
man. You have been writing such 
interesting reports to the Royal So- 
ciety that the members have sent 
me to see for myself how you get such 
remarkable results. 

Lerpniz: I came merely to satisfy my 

own curiosity. All things of philoso- 

phy interest me... . / And your micro- 
scopes have fascinated all of Europe. 








Antony: You flatter an old man. I am 
merely the janitor of our city hall. 
My microscopes I work with because 
I enjoy looking at the wee things 
they show me. 

Dr. Motynevux: Could we see some of 
your instruments? 

Antony (Looks at MotyNneux rather 
suspiciously): Why ... yes... I sup- 
pose so. Come over here. (He goes to 
the work table. MOLYNEUX and LEIB- 
niz follow him. De GraaF sits down 
at the writing table and watches them) 
Here, gentlemen, is a drop of ordi- 
nary well water. If you will look 
through the lens you will see that it 
abounds with life. . . . Look for your- 
self. (Hands lens to MOLYNEUX, 
who looks through it.) 

Dr. Motynevux: Mm-hmm! Good! 
Good! (He hands the lens to LErBniz, 
who looks a long time and says noth- 
ing.) 

Antony: And this is a drop of water in 
which I have soaked a few grains of 
black pepper. You will notice that it 
contains more animals than the 
clear water and some animals of a 
different kind. (He shows it to 
Mo.Lynevux and LEIBNi1z.) 

Dr. Motynreux (Looking): This is 
wonderful! But why have you not 
let the Royal Society know of this? 

Antony: I have written a report of it. 
It’s there on the table. You may de- 
liver it yourself, if you wish. 

Dr. Motynevux: Excellent! I shall be 
more than pleased to bear such im- 
portant news to the secretary. Is this 
not remarkable, Herr Leibniz? 

Lereniz: It is, indeed, Doctor! Have 
you more specimens, Herr Leeuwen- 
hoek? 





Antony: Yes. ... Many of them. (He 
pauses a moment, as though trying to 
decide what to show them next) Ah! 
Here’s an interesting one. (He picks 
up a small glass jar and hands it to 
LerBniz) Some weeks ago I went to 
the canal and scooped from the bot- 
tom a handful of baby mussels. I put 
them in this jar of water, thinking to 
make them grow and thrive... 

Lerpniz: From the look of this, your 
experiment was not successful, I 
should say. (He bends over the jar and 
looks into the top) Phew! What an 
odor! 

Antony: An odor, yes. But judge them 
not by your nose? Use your eyes! 
(He dips into the jar, and prepares a 
specimen for his microscope.) Now 
what can you see? (First Lerpniz 
looks, then MOLYNEUX.) 

Lerpniz: In Heaven’s name! What 
manner of menagerie is this? This 
water is swarming with little crea- 
tures. Take a look, Dr. Molyneux. 

Dr. Motynevux: Beautiful! Simply 
beautiful! 

Antony: Now you can see... if you 
will observe the contents of the jar 
closely . . . that nothing is left of the 
mussels, except the shells. 

Dr. Motynevux: I’m afraid I don’t see 
the significance, Herr Leeuwenhoek. 

Antony: And you a_ philosopher, 
Doctor! Is it not obvious that these 
tiny creatures have devoured the 
soft bodies of the mussels? For the 
mussels are gone, and the wee mites 
have increased a thousand fold. 


Lerspniz: Splendid reasoning, Herr 


Leeuwenhoek! Worthy of a true 
philosopher. 
Dr. Motynevux: Of course! It seems 
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obvious, upon reflection. 

Antony: Alas, gentlemen! You see, life 
lives on life. It is cruel, but it is 
God’s will. 

Lerpniz: Have you found other ani- 

mals being devoured by these wee 

beasts? 


Antony: Yes, Herr Leibniz... Yes! 
Dr. MotyneEvux: Other kinds of marine 
life, perhaps? 


Antony: No, Doctor . . . the human 
body! (De Graar jumps to his feet.) 

De GraaF: Tony! Do you know what 
you are saying? Can you prove this? 

Antony: Of course I can prove it. I 
never say things I can’t prove. 

Dr. Motyneux: But man, this is un- 
thinkable! Why are we not all re- 
duced to milky water . . . like those 
mussels . . . if what you say is true? 

Antony: You are asking questions only 
the Maker of the Great All could 
answer. I can only tell you what I see 
with these poor eyes. Proof you 
want, eh? Well, as you will observe, 
I am extraordinarily healthy for a 
man of ninety, and I have exceed- 
ingly strong teeth . . . see? (He opens 
his mouth wide and displays his teeth 
to his guests. They look and nod ap- 
provingly.) 

Lerpniz: Fine! Much better than my 
own, in fact. 

Dr. Motyneux: Yes... I envy you. 

Antony: Perhaps they are good be- 
cause I often rub them hard with 
salt on a cloth. But even after careful 
cleaning with a quill and my salt I 
discovered bits of a white substance 
between my teeth. I removed some 
of this, dissolved it in water, and ob- 
served it under the lens. It contained 
thousands of queer beasties I had 


never seen before. I have a menagerie 

in my mouth! 

Lerpniz: But then does not this dis- 
prove your statement that these in- 
visible creatures feed upon the hu- 
man body? They have not bothered 
your teeth. 

Antony: Wait! I have not finished my 
story. A few days ago I met a beggar 
who had the worst teeth I’ve ever 
seen. I brought him here and took a 
specimen from between his teeth, 
where there were big, black holes. 
There were so many animals in his 
mouth that they almost tangled 
their legs together. One kind I had 
never seen before. It slid along like a 
snake. I have since observed similar 
specimens from the blackened teeth 
of other people. The result is always 
the same. . . . Millions of animals! 

Dr. Motynevx: True as this must be, 
I find it hard to believe. 

Antony: One more fact, gentlemen, 
and I am through. Each morning I 
am accustomed to drinking a great 
number of mugs of very hot coffee. 
After drinking the coffee I found 
that the animals on my front teeth 
were all dead. 

De GraaF: Your coffee is too strong 
for them, eh Tony? 

Antony: No. I concluded it was the 
heat of the coffee that killed them. 
If that were true, then, I thought, 
hot water should kill them, too... . 
So I put some of them in water and 
boiled it. What I guessed was true. 
... They were all killed by boiling. 

Lerpniz: Herr Leeuwenhoek, I bow 

low to you. (He bows) I believe I may 

say I have achieved some degree of 
fame as a philosopher, but I should 


be proud to say that I had done 
something as worthy as this. 

Dr. Motynevux: And I add my own 
admiration. Your instruments are 
marvelous! They show things a 
thousand times more clear than any 
lens we have in England. 

Antony: You are kind, gentlemen .. . 
too kind . . . because you see I have 
really solved nothing. I have merely 
showed how little we know, and how 
much work we will have to do to in- 
crease our knowledge. 

Dr. Motynevx: A right proper spirit. 
... But you are over-modest. If you 
will permit me, I should like to pur- 
chase one of your lenses and take it 
back to the Royal Society. 

Antony (A litile agitated): No! No! I 
couldn’t think of it! I would never 
part with one of my precious instru- 
ments. For days I have labored over 
each one, getting it just right. I love 


them as much as though. they were 
my children. 
Dr. Motynevux: But I am prepared to 


offer you a handsome price .. . 
five hundred gulden. 

Antony: No, Doctor... not at any 
price . . . not so long as I live. I have 
not shown you my best lens... . 
there . . . in that box. (He points) I 
have never shown it to any one... 
not even my friend Regnier de 
GRaaAF . .. not even Maria, my own 
daughter. 

Lersniz: But Herr Leeuwenhoek, do 
you not sca vat if you keep all these 
things secret, all your work may be of 
no value to the world? You should 
take an apprentice . . . teach him all 
you know. 

Antony: I’ve never taught one, be- 


say 
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cause if I taught one, I’d have to 
teach others. I would give myself 
over to slavery, and I want to stay a 
free man. 

Lereniz: But the art of grinding fine 
lenses and making observations of 
these new creatures will disappear 
from the earth, if you don’t teach 
young men! 

Dr. Motyneux: And what a great loss 
that would be! 

Antony: The professors and students 
of the University of Leyden were 
long ago dazzled by my discoveries. 
They hired three lens grinders to 
teach the students, but what came of 
it? 

Lersniz: Nothing, so far as I can judge, 
for almost all of the courses they 
teach there are for the purpose of 
getting money through knowledge, 
or for showing other people how 
learned you are. These things have 
nothing to do with discovering the 
things that are buried from our eyes. 
Of a thousand people, I am con- 
vinced not one is capable of carrying 
on such work, because endless time 
is needed, and because a man has al- 
ways to be busy with his thoughts, if 
anything is to be accomplished. . . . 
Now after that pretty speech I guess 
I shall be on my way. . . (Maria 
bursts into the room excitedly.) 

Marta: Papa! Papa! A man just rode 
up on a beautiful horse and left this 
message for you. He is waiting for an 
answer. Look! It has a big seal on it! 
(She hands it to ANrony. He looks at 
it curiously, then breaks the seal and 
tries to read the message.) 

Antony: I fear my eyes are overtired. 
Will one of you gentlemen be good 





enough to read it to me? (Ie holds it 
out and De GraarF takes it. He reads 
it silently.) 

De GraaF: Antony, your fame has 
spread to far places. Peter the Great, 
Emperor of Russia, traveling 
through Prussia, and has heard of 
your work. He asks your permission 
to come to see your lenses and your 
invisible animals. 

Antony: The Emperor of Russia asks 
my permission to come to see me... 
as though I could refuse! Maria, 
please tell the messenger I await His 
Majesty’s pleasure. .. . : And perhaps 
you could offer the fellow some of our 
poor food and drink. 

Maria: Yes, Papa. I feel very impor- 
tant. (She leaves.) 

Lerpniz: This is indeed a tribute to 
your work. My congratulations, 
Herr Leeuwenhoek! 

Dr. Motynevx: And mine! 


is 


De GraaF: And mine, of course, Tony. 


Antony: Thank you .. . all of you. I 
can hardly believe that a king should 
come to see me. 

Lerpniz: Well, Herr Leeuwenhoek, 
much as I should like to stay longer, 
I must leave to arrange my journey 
home. Will you go with me Herr de 
Graaf? 

De Graar: Of course. 

Dr. Motynevux: I must go too. . . but 
if you should change your mind 
about selling one of your instru- 
ments, you will let me know, won’ t 
you? Oh yes! I must not forget to de- 
liver your report. (He goes to the 
writing table and picks up the letter) 
There will be other reports soon, I 
trust. 

Antony: Yes, there will be other re- 
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ports. Herr de Graaf .. . a little 
favor, if you will... 

De GraaF: Of course. . 
ean I do? 

Antony: As you leave, will you please 
call to my friend Hoogvliet and ask 
him to come here? He always works 
in his garden . . . just across from my 
gate .. . at this hour. 

Lersniz: Well, goodbye, Herr Leeuwen- 
hoek. I hope we shall have other 
opportunities to talk of your work. 
(He bows.) 

Dr. Motynevux: Goodbye . . . and do 
come to London and talk to the 
Royal Society soon. (De GraaF 
merely puts a hand on ANTONY’sS 
shoulder and says nothing.) 

Antony: Goodbye, gentlemen . 
Come again! (The three callers leave. 
Antony looks very tired. He puts one 
hand over his eyes and leans against 
the work table for support. Then he 
hobbles to his chair and sinks into it 
wearily. Hooavuret calls from off- 
stage.) 

Hooevutet: Tony! Tony! 

Antony: In here, Hoogvliet! (Hooc- 
VLIET enters.) 

Hooavuret: Herr de Graaf said you 
wanted me. Is there anything I can 
do? 

Antony: Yes, Hoogvliet, my friend. I 
have just been visited by two famous 
men who chided me for keeping my 
work a secret. I told them I would 
keep some secrets as long as I live. 
Well, I believe the time has come for 
me to tell my secrets. I have not 
much longer to live. 

Hooevuret: You, Tony? Why you’re 
as strong as an ox. . . . Good for 
another twenty years. 


. what favor 








Antony: But the energy of even an ox 
must sometime run out. Of late I 
have felt the final stiffness creeping 
into-my bones, and my eyes no 
longer serve me well. Now do as I 
say, Hoogvliet, my good friend. . . . 

Hooevuiet: Yes, Tony . . . whatever 
you say. But this talk of death... 
why ... it’s... it’s... posh! 

Antony: Look on the back of my work 
table. You will find a pile of papers 
there. (HoocvireT looks, picks up 
a handful of pevrers and holds them 
out to ANTON\.) 

Hoocvuiet: These? 

Antony: Yes, that’s right. Those are 
notes I’ve never sent to the Royal 
Society. Some of them tell how I 
grind my lense;, and how I make my 
observations with them. I want you 
to have them all translated into 
Latin. 

Hooevuret: Latin? 

Antony: Yes. The best scholars and 
philosophers write and speak Latin. 
I want the Royal Society to think 
my last report is scholarly. 

Hooevuiet: What else, Tony? 

Antony: On a shelf near the kitchen 

door is a box. In it is money I have 

saved. I thought one day I might go 
to London to visit the Royal Society. 

When you have had my notes trans- 

lated, I want you to take them... 


and all of my instruments .. . to 

London in my place. 

Hooevurer: All of your precious instru- 
ments? 

Antony: Yes... all of them. I wouldn’t 
trust a messenger with them. I know 
you will be careful with them. Ah 
yes! And the Emperor of Russia is 
coming. If I am not here to greet him, 
ask Regnier de Graaf to display my 
lenses and explain what I have done. 

Hooevutet: I’ll do as you say. 

Antony: Just one last favor, Hoog- 
vliet. . . . Allow no one, except the 
translator, to see my notes. The 
people of Delft have always thought 
me crazy. (He chuckles) They’d be 
sure of it, if they saw those notes. 
You know, Hoogvliet . . . sometimes 
I’m not so sure myself! 

Hoover: I guess a lot of us are little 
touched . . . but not you, Tony. 
Antony: Well, be off with you now! 
You have much to do (He yawns)... 

and I am very tired. 

Hooevuret: All right. I'll take your 
notes to the schoolmaster and come 
back later. Goodbye. (He goes out.) 

Antony: Goodbye, Hoogvliet . . . my 
friend. (ANTONY yawns again, slumps 
lower in his chair. His head falls on 
his chest, and almost immediately be 
begins to snore.) 

THE END 


— 
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If Wishes Were Horses 


by Bertha Nathan 


Characters 
Hiram, an old farmer 
Siuas, his chum 
Joun, Hiram’s nephew 
Emaie, John’s wife 
JACK 
GEORGE 


Mary } 
orphans 


John’s sons 


STELLA 

SetriInG: The yard of a farm house 

which is covered with dry leaves. Upper 
left is a rock. 

Time: Afternoon of late Summer or early 
Autumn. 

At Rise: The stage is clear. Then 
HrraM comes on from house, carrying 
a rake and crosses to rock. 

Hiram (Leans on rake): That old rock 
just about ruins the looks of the 
place. I certainly wish I could get 
rid of it. (Sighs and starts raking 
leaves toward house. Sruas enters from 
the road and creeps up to Hiram 
touching him with his stick.) 

Hiram: Ouch! You scared me coming 
up so quietly. 

Srtas: Did you expect me to whistle 
“Listen to the mocking bird’’? (He 
whistles.) 

Hiram: No, I didn’t expect you to 
whistle; but you might have cleared 
your throat or something. 

Sizas (Clears his throat several times): 
Is that right? 
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Hiram: I suppose so. (He crosses and 
throws his hat towards the rock.) 

Siuas: Well it makes a good hat rack 
anyhow. 

Hrram: Well it ought to be good for 
something. My, how I’d love to get 
rid of it. 

Sruas: I bet I’ve heard you say that a 
hundred times. Why don’t you do 
something instead of always talking 
about it? 

Hiram (Gestures with rake): Do some- 
thing. (Louder) Do something. Why 
you consarned old idiot. You know 
how I’ve tried just about every- 
thing that anybody ever suggested. 

Smas: I never saw you do anything. 
What all did you do? (Crosses stage 
and sits on ground near rock.) 

Hrram (Shakes his rake at him and 
sputters as he talks): You’re just con- 
trary that’s what you are. You do 
know what I’ve done. (He drops 
rake and counts on his fingers.) I’ve 
tried to dig it up. I’ve tried to blast 
it. I’ve painted it. (Throws out his 
hands helplessly) Oh what’s the use. 
I’ve tried everything (Pause) but — 

Srias (Stares at him with interest): But 
what? 

Hrram (Looks around as though he 
might be overheard): But wishes. 

Siuas (Laughs heartily): That’s a good 
one. You’ve done nothing but wish. 









Hrram (Moves nearer to Stas and sits 
down knees drawn up to chest, arms 
around them): No, you don’t under- 
stand what I mean. 

Siuas: Well I got to be goin’ now. All I 
know is if wishes were horses then 
beggars would ride. And I’d be 
ridin’ home ’stead of walking. 

Hrram: Wait a minute. If you remem- 
ber the old saying about wishes and 
horses, don’t you remember the 
other one? 

Sizas: What other one? 

Hrram: Why the one that says if a per- 
son sits on the rock and makes an 
unselfish wish he gets his wish and 
the rock grows smaller and smaller 
’till it gradually goes away. But if he 
makes a selfish wish the rock will 
grow larger and he won’t get his wish. 

Smas (Stands up): Well I'll make a 
wish right now. 

Hiram (Jumps up and pulls him away 
from rock before he can make a wish): 
Oh no, you won’t. First place the 
person mustn’t know the story and 
second I said an unselfish wish. 
(Points his finger at him) Like as not 
you’d wish for a ride home and then 
my rock would grow bigger. 

Smas (Scratches his head): Well, sorry 
I can’t help you but I really must go 
home for supper. 

Hiram (Puts his hand on Siuas’s arm): 
Oh no, you don’t. First you are going 
to help me. 

Srias: Help you? Why you just said I 
couldn’t help you. 

Hrram: Well now I say you can help 
me. So put down your stick and 
come along. I want you to help me 
carry an old table and blanket from 
the barn. 








Srmias: What for? 

Hrram: Help me with the table and 
then I'll tell you. (They exit down 
right to barn. Hrram and S1as re- 
turn carrying table and blanket to 
right center back stage near rock. They 
cover table with blanket which reaches 
to floor.) 

Siias: Now will you tell me what all 
this nonsense is for? 

Hiram: Sure I'll tell you. (He lifts the 
blanket) I’m going to hide under 
here; and on top I’m going to put a 
scarecrow. 

Sizas: Well what in tarnation that all 
has to do with your rock I still don’t 
see. 

Hrram: Well you will see. 

Srias: But when? Next year, I suppose. 

Hrram: No, matter of fact I think I'll 
have news for you tomorrow morn- 
ing or perhaps even late tonight. 

Sruas (Reaches in his pocket and brings 
out a rumpled dollar bill): Bet you 
this against your lucky penny you 
can’t wish that rock away. 

Hrram: Oh but I don’t want to lose my 
lucky piece. 

Srias: I knew you had no faith in it. 

Hiram (Hesitates a second): Ill do it. 
It’s a bet. (Puts out his hand to 
shake with Sruas) And now go home. 
I’ve got lots of work to do. 

Stxas: I’ll go home all right: but I’ll be 
back for my lucky piece. 

Hiram: Better bring the dollar bill 
along — just in case. (Sruas exits left 
to road) Now I'll have to get that old 
scarecrow from the hayloft. (Looks 
up at sky) It’s nearly sunset. I'll 
have to hurry, too. (Exit lower right 
whistling or singing. Returns with 
scarecrow which he places on table, 
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then stands off to admire it) But it 








ought to have a hat. (Takes his own 
hat off and jams it down on scare- 
crow’s head) Yep that looks better. 
My, he must be an old fellow. (Puts 
his hand in pocket of scarecrow) I 
knew it. There’s still moth-balls in 
the pocket. Now I’ll have to write 
my notes because I want Emmie to 
get her note when she meets John 
coming home for supper. And my 
nephew is a very punctual man. 
(Pulls paper and pencil from pocket 
and writes leaning on table . . . then 
he puts the note in the overcoat pocket 
along with the sleeve) I know Emmie 
—she’ll just have to pull out that 
sleeve and then she’ll find the note. 
(Laughs and hides under the table.) 


EmmieE (Comes on from house, looking 


up at sky): Why it’s nearly sunset. 
Land sakes, can the sun be fast. I 
wonder. It must be because I never 
knew John to be a minute late be- 
fore. (Louder) John, hurry up. 
(Notices the scarecrow) For pity’s 
sake what have we here? Uncle 
must have put this contraption up. 
(Goes over to look at it and pulls sleeve 
out of pocket. The note falls to the 
ground) Wonder what’s on that piece 
of paper? (Picks up note and reads 
it) Well, of all things! It’s a good 
thing Uncle’s not as smart as I am 
or he’d have found this note. It has 
on it, up at the top, a skull and cross 
bones and it says if you will dig near 
the rock, where there is a cross 
mark, on the first night of full moon, 
at nine-thirty, you will receive a 
package. Place the package where 
you see the red dot. Sit touching the 
rock to make your wish. Important: 





Obey all instructions and leave be- 
fore ten o’clock. This note must be 


very old. (Sees JOHN coming and 
calls) John, hurry, I’ve got a big 
surprise for you. 


Joun (Enters from road, running and 


rubbing his hands on some cotton 
waste as though to get grease off): 
What’s the matter, Emmie? Aren’t 
sick, are you? (Catches sight of scare- 
crow and whistles) What’s this? Who 
did it? 


Emig (Puts her finger to her lips): 


Shoo-o-o Uncle made it, I suppose. 
He’s always been talking ’bout bring- 
ing one up from the field. 


Joun: Then why all the hush-hush 


about it? 


Emmie (Hands him note): Take a look 
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at this. 


JouN (Reads it): Where’d you find it? 
Emmis: In the overcoat pocket. It’s 


that old coat that’s been in the barn 
for years. 


Joun: Don’t think it’s a joke, do you? 
Emre: How can it be a joke? I just 


accidently put my hand in the pocket 
because the sleeve was tucked in, 
otherwise I wouldn’t have found it. 


JOHN (Reads note again, then walks over 


to rock): Now here to the front be- 
tween the house and the rock is where 
we dig. While here right near the 
scarecrow is where we put the pack- 
age while we make our wish. 


Emre: Yes I guess you’ve got it about 


right. 


Joun (Faces Emote): One thing cer- 


tain, Emmie, you’ve just got to get 
the boys to bed early. They’d never 
stop teasing us if — 


Emmi (Cuts in): Oh Ill do that, don’t 


worry. But it will amount to some- 





thing. I feel it in my bones. 

Joun: Well I hope your bones are 
truthful. 

Emmre: Come now to supper (She exits 
to house followed by Joun. Hiram, 
laughing silently, slips out and puts 
another note and sleeve back in pocket; 
then crawls under table again. JACK 
and GrorGE enter from road, see the 
scarecrow and walk over to it.) 

Jack: Now who may you be? And how 
did you get here? 

Gerorce: Perhaps ’tis royalty come to 
visit us. Let’s make a bow. (Both 
bow, then straighten up and sniff.) 

Jack: Wonder where they are? We 
could use them for marbles. 

GEORGE (Pulls out sleeve and note and 
moth balls fall to ground): What do 
you know about this? Hidden treas- 
ure and all about how to find it. 
(Reads nole with Jack hanging over 
his arm.) 

Jack (Walks over to rock) : Here is where 
we’re supposed to dig. 

GeEorGE (Reading partly to himself and 
partly out loud): First night of full 
moon. That’s tonight. Be at rock by 
ten o’clock sharp. Leave before ten- 
thirty. Signed with bloody cross- 
bones. (Pointing with his hand) Now 
here is where we’re supposed to sit; 
and here is where we place the 
treasure. 

Jack: Yeah, I know. Lucky we found 
it before Mom saw it. (Emmin’s 
voice from the house: “Children come 
in this minute for your supper.”’) 

GrorGe (Slips note in his pocket): 
Coming right away. (Low voice) How 
are we going to get the folks to bed? 

Jack: Oh we'll just yawn and yawn 
and pretty soon Mom will say we’d 


better go to bed. (Both exit to house. 

Hiram crawls out from under table 
just before Emre enters from house.) 

Emmie (Trying to pull him in house): 
Where have you been? Come in be- 
fore supper gets stone cold. 

Hiram (Looking towards road): Just 
leave me something on a plate. I see 
Stella and Mary coming and I want 
to talk to them. 

Emmure: Well, all right, but we’re all 
sleepy and want to go to bed early. 

Hiram: I’m tired too so it suits me 
perfectly. (EmmiE exits to house just 
as the children enter from road.) 

STELLA (Coming toward scarecrow) : Oh 
isn’t it beautiful? 

Mary: Oh, just beautiful. 

Hiram (Walking over to stand near the 
girls): Hello! What’s this? (Stoops 
pretending to pick up paper already 
in his hand) Why, it’s a note from 
the scarecrow! 

Sretia: What does it say? 

Hrram: It’s addressed “Two Good 
Little Girls.”” That must mean you. 
(Both nod their heads and crowd 
round Hira.) 

Mary: Please, Sir, won’t you read the 
note to us? 

Hiram: It says at ten-thirty to dig 
where there is an arrow. (Walks to the 
spot followed by the children. Looks at 
note again) When you have your 
treasure sit on ground facing rock to 
make your wish. 

Mary: Please, Mr. Hiram, we'd be 
scared to stay out so late. 

Hiram: There’s no need to be scared. 
We'll have a full moon tonight: and 
I'll be around to take you home. 

STELLA (Jumping up and down): Oh 

let’s, Mary. We can slip out through 
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the little window. I wonder what 

we'll get. 

Mary: If you think it’s all right, then 
we'll come. 

Hiram (Taking each child by the hand): 
I think it’s perfectly all right; and 
I’ll see you tonight. Now run home 
because it’s supper time. (The chil- 
dren wave to him as they run off.) 

Hiram (Stretching his arms up and 

yawning): Well I guess it’s supper 

and bed for me. (Turns to scarecrow) 

And now my friend, it’s up to you. 

(He exits to house.) 


ScENE 2 

SeTTine: The same. 

Time: Night of same day. 

Ar Rise: Joun and Emmie enter from 
house. Emre carries a lantern or 
flashlight; JouN a spade. 

EmmiE: Have you got the paper. 

Joun (Puts a finger to his lips): Shoo-o 
not so loud or you'll wake the boys. 

Emmie: The boys are very sleepy. They 
won’t wake. But what about Uncle? 

JoHn: He’s been in his room all eve- 
ning with the door shut. (Followed by 
EMMIE, he goes over to the spot and 
starts to dig) Now we'll soon see 
what’s what. (He lifts a package 
from under the leaves and hands it to 
Emre) There you are. 

Emme (Sniffing as she takes it): It’s 
money. I just know it is. It even 
smells like it. 

Joun: That’s funny. Smells like money. 
Now put it between the rock and 
scarecrow; then we make our wish. 
(Both sit facing rock) Hurry up, now. 

Emre: I just wish you’d give me a 
chance to concentrate. O-Oh! 

Joun: A bad one. I knew it. Well, all 
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I wish is that you don’t blame me; 
(Hiram pulls the package under the 
table.) 

Emre (Sadly): They’re both bad. 
Well anyhow we have our package. 
(They both get up and JoHN goes to 
look for the package.) 

Joun: I certainly know where I put it 
and it isn’t here. Somehow it makes 
me feel queer. Sort of like ghosts. 
Let’s go in before we overstay our 
time and have more bad luck. Now 
remember we don’t tell Uncle or the 
boys. (They exit. Hiram slips pack- 
age under the leaves just before the 
boys come out tiptoe fashion holding a 
lantern.) 

GrorcE (Finger to lips): Sho-o-o your 
shoes squeak. 

Jack: They don’t either. It’s yours 
that squeak. (Takes map out of 
pocket, looks at it, then walks to spot 
where package is concealed) Now 
right here’s where it says to dig. (He 
digs.) 

Grorce (Hopping around): Oh boy, I 
hope we get a treasure. 

Jack (Throws down spade and pulls out 
the package which has been covered by 
leaves): Hurray, here it is. 

GerorGE: Shoo-o be quiet. We’ll put 
the package where it says to then 
we'll make our wish. (They put pack- 
age near scarecrow.) 

Jack (Both sit facing rock): Now we'll 
make our wishes. I’ll start. 

Georce: I wish you’d once let me do 
something first. Oh — (Putting his 
hand over his mouth) I made a wish. 

Jack (Sarcastically): And how. Wish 
I’d come alone. 

GerorGE (Slowly): Well both wishes are 

gone now. Let’s get our package. 





Wonder what’s in it. (They look for 
package but Hiram has pulled it under 
the blanket.) 

Jack (As they both stand staring at each 
other): Where is it? 

GEorGE: We must’ve dreamed it. 

Jack: Yes, I guess we did. (They 
stumble off almost asleep as the girls 
come on from road carrying a lighted 
lantern.) 

Mary (Shuddering): My 
spooky here. 

Srea: I’m scared to death. (They put 
down lantern.) 

Mary: Wonder where Mr. Hiram is? 
He said he’d meet us here. 

Srevwa (Teeth chattering): What’s that? 

Mary: Oh that’s the scarecrow. Don’t 
you remember you saw it this after- 
noon? (Hrram comes out of the back 
of table so the children do not see him 
coming.) 

Hiram (Rubbing his hands together): 
Well, well, if it isn’t my old friends 
Mary and Stella. 

Sretua: Oh, Mr. Hiram, we’re so glad 
to see you. We’re so scared. 

Hrram (Picking up lantern): Nothing 
to be scared of. Now let’s get right 
down to work. Let me see the note. 

Mary (Handing him the note): Let me 
hold the lantern for you. 

Hiram (Spreading note out, then going 
over to the spot followed by the girls): 
It says to dig right here. 

Sreiia: Do you think we'll find some- 
thing, Mr. Hiram? 

Hiram (Taking up the package): We 
did find something. A nice big pack- 

age. Looks as if it might be money. 

Now hold on to it while you sit here 

to make your wish. (Points to place 

to sit then walks off a few steps.) 


it’s awful 


STELLA (After they have sat down): My 
it’s so pretty here with the moon 
shining so bright. I wish all the 
children could see it. 

Mary: Our wish. Be careful. 

STeiia: Well, I do wish it but I guess 
I wasted my wish. (Slowly) Well per- 
haps there’s money in the package 
then we could have a party with 
presents for everybody. 

Mary (Nodding her head): Yes I wish 
so too; and a lollypop for every girl. 

Hiram (Taking a long breath and let- 
ting it out on the words): Glory be 
somebody’s made an unselfish wish. 
(Backstage somebody must pull all 
pillows out of rock.) 

Sretia (Wringing her hands): Oh, Mr. 
Hiram, your beautiful rock. It fell 
down. 

Mary (Crying): Please, Mr. Hiram, 
don’t be angry with us. We didn’t do 
anything to it. 

Hiram: Oh yes you did. 

Sretta (Nodding her head sideways): 
Oh no we didn’t. Honestly we didn’t. 

Hiram: Yes you did. You made a 
lovely wish. And in this world when 
we do a kind act it sometimes blots 
out an ugly one. 

Mary: But the rock was beautiful. 

Hiram: No, that’s where you’re wrong. 
It’s very ugly. I always wanted to 
get rid of it but somebody had to 
make an unselfish wish before it 
would fall. And you did it. (He pulls 
them to their feet) Now let’s open 
your package and see what’s in it. 

Mary (Handing it to Hiram): You 

open it, please. 
Hiram (Tearing the paper at one end): 
Children, it’s money. Now you can 
have the party you were wishing for. 
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Sretta and Mary (Jumping up and 
down): Thank you, Mr. Hiram. 

Hiram: Don’t thank me. I didn’t do it. 
Didn’t you read the note I found in 
the scarecrow’s pocket? 

Steia: Yes, but you gave us the note. 

Mary: Yes, you did. 

HrraM: Well we’ll talk that over to- 
morrow when you come over to see 
how nice the place looks without the 
rock. But now you must go home be- 
cause it is very late. 

STELLA: Oh, we will come, Mr. Hiram. 

Hiram (Handing Sreiia the lantern 
and going to exit with them): Now, 
girls, go right straight up the road 
and wave your lantern just as soon 
as you get to the home. Then I'll 
know you're safe. 

Mary: We won’t forget to wave. And 
thank you for helping us get the 
treasure. (They exit.) 

Hiram (Stretching): It’s been a long 
day but a grand one. Hello, what’s 
that? Somebody with a flashlight 
coming along the road. (Pause) And 
whoever it is has stopped the 
children. Perhaps I’d better go see 
who is it. (Snaps on flashlight and 
starts to go then realizes it is only his 
old friend.) I see now. It’s only Silas 
— might’ve known he’d be over to 





try to get my lucky piece. (Yawns 
then crosses right and leans on table as 
Srias comes in.) Well I reckon you’ve 
come to collect your bet. 

Srtas: No I guess it’s the other way 
‘round. The girls were both chatter- 
ing away for dear life about a picnic 
for all the children. But tell me what 
happened? 

Hrram: First go over and look at my 
rock. 

Siias (Looking all around): Why, you 
haven’t any rock! Who did it? 

Hiram: The children. They wished for 
a picnic for the whole orphan asy- 
lum. A real unselfish wish. 

Siuas (Unpins his pocket and takes out 
a worn wallet from which he takes a 
dollar bill then he puts wallet back in 
pocket and fastens pin. He hands it to 
Hiram): Here’s your dollar. 

Hrram: Well, Silas, I guess I’ll give this 
to the children, too. It ought to buy 
the lemonade. (Puts his hand on 
Srias’s shoulder) Just think all these 
years I’ve wanted to get rid of that 
ugly old rock; and how many dif- 
ferent ways I’ve tried to do it. 
(Pauses) And yet all it really needed 
was just one little unselfish wish. 


THE END 
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Our Own Four Walls 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Norma Datton 
Jim DaLTon 
Jacky DaLTon 
LucItLLE DaLTon 
Hewien Darton, their mother 
Rosert Darton, their father 


Settinc: The Dalton’s living room. 

At Rise: Norma, ten years old, is 
standing on the ladder against the back 
wall splashing or painting, while Ji, 
who is around twelve, is on the ladder 
at right. JAcKY, who is seven or eight, 
is sitting on the floor watching and 
eating a candy bar. Jacky seems to be 
all dressed up in his best suit. 

Norma (Leaning on her ladder and 
looking around): Oh, Jim, won’t 
Mother and Dad be surprised when 
they get home? 

Jim: They certainly will, Norma. It’s 
the last thing they’ll ever expect — 
to find the living room all painted. 

Norma: I can just see Mother’s face 
when she walks in. She’s been saying 
for so long that she wanted to have 
this room done over. 

Jacky (With his mouth full of candy): 
Can’t I paint for a while now? 

Norma: Of course you can’t, Jacky. 
You’re too little. You couldn’t reach 
and besides that, you’d splash paint 
around. 

Jacky: There’s plenty of paint splashed 
around already. ... Anyhow, I could 

paint some when you get to the 


lower part. 

Norma: Well, we’re not there yet — 
and what are you eating candy again 
for in the middle of the day? 

Jacky: Uncle Henry gave me a nickel. 

Norma: He didn’t say you had to buy 
candy with it, did he? 

Jim: Gee, why doesn’t Lucille hurry? 
The painting goes a lot faster with 
three doing it than with two. 

Norma: Oh, she'll probably be here 
soon. She said she felt she ought to 
help Aunt Mary a little around the 
house. After all, we’ve been staying 
there since Mother and Dad went 
away. 

Jmm: Norma, I wonder if Aunt Mary 
thinks it’s funny we come over here 
so often. 

Norma: I don’t think so. I told her we 
just wanted to clean the house up a 
little. 

Jacky: You didn’t dare tell her what 
you were really doing. 

Norma: No, and don’t you dare either, 
Jacky Dalton. Not that there’s any- 
thing wrong but it’s a surprise for 
Mother and Dad. 

Jim: Aunt Mary might not approve 
anyway. She might think we 
couldn’t be able to do it right. 

Norma: Hmm, a lot she knows — it’s 
going to look super. (She steps down 
from the ladder and surveys the part 
that’s done.) That is, I guess it is. 
(Feeling her arm) My arm’s getting 
tired. 
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Jim: Yeah, it’s hard work. (He gets off 








his ladder too) The only thing that 
worries me is if we’ll get done in time. 

Norma: Oh, sure we will, we’ve got 
over two days. After all, they’re not 
coming back till Thursday. 

Jim: That’s right. (Gazing up at ceiling) 
Norma, are you sure that ceiling 
looks all right? I don’t know if I like 
the stripes. 

Jacky (Staring up too): It makes me 
dizzy. 

Norma: Of course, if you just sit on the 
floor and stare up at it. (Looking too) 
I like the stripes and Lucille says 
stripes are good for ceilings. 

Jim: Wallpaper stripes maybe but 
when you paint them on — well, I 
didn’t get some of them very 
straight. . .. And they’re so green. 

Jacky: I never saw such a green green. 

Norma: Well, we wanted green, didn’t 
we? 

Jim: And we’ve got it! (LuctL1e enters 
right hurriedly. She is fourteen years 
old.) 

Norma: Hi, Lucille! 

LuctLLE: Hi — now I can really help 
you kids. Aunt Mary chased me out. 
She says I’m not to do another thing 
for her today. 

Jim: Good. We were just wishing you’d 
come. 

Norma: We’ve just got to get it fin- 
ished in time. 

Lucire: Well, you two don’t seem to 
be hurting yourselves — 

Jom: We’re just resting a minute. Be- 
sides, I’ve got to mix some more 
paint. (He goes center stage near 
Jacky and begins adding some mixer 
to a can of paint and stirring it with a 
stick.) 
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LuctLtLe (Staring around): I haven’t 
really looked at the place since we 
started, what with helping Aunt 
Mary make curtains yesterday after- 
noon and just running in and out — 
my goodness, this paint is so bright! 

Jacky: It hurts my eyes. 

Norma: It didn’t look this bright when 
we saw the sample. 

LucitLE: Well, I think it’s all right. 
Mother always said this room was 
too dark and that it needed sunlight. 
That’s why I thought yellow — 

Jim (Stirring the can of paint): But this 
paint didn’t turn out to be yellow. 
It’s orange — bright orange. 

Jacky: And the ceiling’s bright green— 
with stripes. 

Luciiue: Well, I’m sure it’s going to be 
lovely when we get it finished. Now, 
where’s a smock? 

Norma (Pointing left to a smock draped 
over the back of a covered chair): Right 
over there . . . (She gets up on her 
ladder again) Well, guess I better get 
back to my wall. 

Jim: You can work on mine, Lucille. 
I’ll start over this side next. 

Jacky: Can’t I paint anything? 

Jim: Jacky’s been pestering us — 

Lucite (Putting smock on): Jacky 
Dalton, I thought I told you — 
(Noticing he is wearing his best suit) 
Jacky Dalton, what are you wearing 
your best suit for? 

Jacky: Aunt Mary put it on me. 

Lucite: She did? Why in the world — 

Jacky: The little Brown boy is having 
a party, but I didn’t go. I’d rather 
help paint our living room. 

Jim: And you’re eating more candy. 
Where did you get that? 

Jacky: Uncle Henry gave me another 





nickel. 

LucILLE (Going to him): Jacky — and 
you’ve got candy all over yourself — 
all over your best suit. 

Jacky: This isn’t candy — it’s paint. 

Lucite: How did you get into the 
paint? 

Jacky: You can’t help but get into it 
around here. 

LuciLLe: The minute I don’t keep an 
eye on you — well, I suppose you 
might as well keep the suit on now. 
(Lucttue climbs Jim’s ladder and 
takes brush in hand.) 

Norma (Taking long strokes): Look at 
me, I’m really going fast. If you take 
long sweeping strokes, you just 
whizz along. I feel like an artist 
painting a canvas or something. 

Jim: You splash like one too. The 
paint’s flying way over here. If this 
keeps on, I’m going to have orange 
hair. 

Lucitue (Who has taken a few strokes. 
Looking off at them, then dipping into 
can): I need more paint. 

Jim: Well, I’m mixing lots of it... 
Here. (He takes her a fresh can and 
she dips her brush in and starts again.) 

Lucitue: Thanks. (Jim goes over to left 
wall and is going to start to paint some 
of the lower part. LuctLLE begins to 
paint again) I do hope this isn’t 
going to be too much of a shock for 
Dad, finding the room done over. 
Mother always says he never likes 
anything changed. (She breaks off) 
My goodness, there’s something 
wrong with this paint. It’s getting all 
streaky. 

Jum (Turning): It certainly is. ... Hey, 
that looks awful— maybe you’re 

not doing it right. 


LucittE: I’m not doing it right? 
There’s something wrong with the 
mixer, that’s what it is. 

Jim (Coming over): Maybe. It’s getting 
more red than ever. . . . Here, let me 
try it. (He climbs up one or two steps 
of the ladder. LuctLLE is up higher.) 

Lucite (Little scream): Jim Dalton, 
don’t try to climb up here when I’m 
at the top like this— the ladder’s 
tipping — we'll both fall. 

Jim: No, we won’t. Just give me the 
can of paint, that’s all. I want to 
see — (Lucie hanes him the paint 
but he doesn’t get a good grip on it and 
it tips spilling orange paint on the 
green chair nearby which hasn’t been 
all the way covered.) 

Lucite: Jim Dalton, now see what 
you’ve done. You’ve spilled orange 
paint all over Dad’s favorite chair. 

Jm (He has tight hold of the can now. 
He gets down and looks at chair): 
Gosh... Well, it wasn’t all my fault. 
You kept talking — , 

Norma (She gets off her ladder, leaving 
her can of paint on one of the lower 
steps, and comes to look): Gee. . . . It’s 
a big stain too. A big orange stain. 

Jim: Do you have to rub it in? 

Jacky (He also gets up and comes to 
look): It'll match the walls now, 
won’t it? (LucrLLe gets down from 
ladder too.) 

Lucttue: Be still, Jacky. . . . Oh, I 
don’t know what we’re going to do. 
You kids should have seen that this 
chair was all covered: 

Norma: If it were any color but green 
the orange wouldn’t show up so 
much. (LuciL1e starts to pull the 
white sheet over chair and then stops 
and stares at the sheet.) 
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LucrtLE: Norma! What on earth — 
what’s this initial doing in the corner 
here? 

Norma: Initial — why, I don’t — 

LuctLLE: Norma Dalton — where did 
you get these sheets? (She looks at a 
few other coverings.) 

Norma: Why, I — on the top shelf of 
the linen closet, where you told me— 

Lucite: The top shelf? Norma Dalton, 
these are Mother’s best sheets! 

Norma: What? 

LucttuE: Yes. I told you the bottom 
shelf. There were some old torn ones 
there she was going to give away. 

Norma: Oh, my goodness! (She sits 
down suddenly in chair.) 

Jim: Look out — for the paint! 

Norma: Oh. (She gets up quickly. She 
has orange paint on the back of her 
smock now) Mother’s best sheets . . . 

Jim: Gee... 

Norma (Almost crying): Oh, I don’t 
know how I could have made such a 
mistake. But we were in a hurry. 
We were so anxious to get started. 
(Jacky has taken this opportunity to 
go over to the ladder against back wall 
and is climbing up a few steps. The 
can of paint has been left on one of the 
steps.) 

Lucite: I — I don’t know what we’re 
going to do. We’ll have to take them 
off right away but even then — 
(Suddenly Jackxy’s foot slips and he 
falls off the ladder knocking off the can 
of paint at the same time. As he 
screams they all turn.) 

Lucite (Running to him): Jacky — 
Jacky — oh, darling. . . . Are you 
hurt? 

Jim: Jacky — 

Norma (Wailing): He won’t answer — 
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he must be dead! 

Jacky (Starting to sit up): I will too 
answer — just as soon as I get my 
breath. I was just scared. 

LucituE: Oh, Jacky, you’re all right 
... (Then getting mad) Jacky Dalton, 
you were told not to touch the paint 
and look at you now. (He has 
splashes of paint on his suit) Oh, I 
could spank you. 

Norma: Lucille, please — don’t scold 
him now. . . . He — he may be hurt 
somewhere. Sometimes people are, 
you know, and you can’t tell right 
away. He may have fallen on his 
head. I’ll get the first-aid kit. (She 
runs out left.) 

LucILLE: Nonsense — he isn’t hurt — 

Jacky (Sitting all the way up): My 
hand hurts. I sat on it. 

Jim: Boy,. that was a close shave all 
right. It would be a fine thing if 
Mother and Dad came home and 
found Jacky all bandaged up! 

Lucitte: Well, I don’t know what 
more could happen. I wouldn’t be 
surprised at anything now. Paint all 
over! (Walking around looking at the 
mess) What’s this canvas you kids 
have used to cover the floor? 

Jr: I don’t know — I’ve been so busy 
painting. Norma said she found 
something in the garage. (Looking) 
Hey, it’s — it’s Dad’s tent. His 
camping tent. 

LucitLe: What? Well, that’s nice, isn’t 
it? Dad’s just going to love that. 

Jim: Gosh, he’s so proud of that tent. 
We— we better take it right up. 
(Hopefully but not very convincingly) 
I don’t think it got splashed too 
much. 

Lucie: No, it isn’t splashed — it’s 


drenched, that’s all. (NoRMa runs in, 
carrying a small first-aid kit.) 
Norma: I’ve got it, Jacky. Now I can 
bandage you up. 
Jacky (Standing up): I don’t know if I 
want to be bandaged. 


Jim: Norma, ; u know what you’ve 
done now — you’ve got Dad’s tent 
on the floor. 

Norma: Huh? Oh, my goodness... . 
But then — that’s not as bad as 
Mother’s sheets — or is it? 

LuciueE: It’s bad enough. . . . Oh dear, 
I don’t know what we’re going to do. 

Norma: Well, I’m going to take care of 
Jacky before I do another thing. . . . 
Come here, Jacky. I know just how 
to do this. We had first aid in school. 
(She sits him on a covered chair left 
corner and takes out bandages, etc., 
from the kit.) 

Jacky: Well, maybe you can bandage 
up my hand. 

Norma: No— no, we've got to do your 
head. 

Jacky: But my head doesn’t hurt — 

Norma: It may later. (She begins wind- 
ing stuff around Jacky’s head, getting 
orange paint on it.) 

Jim: Norma just likes to have a guinea 
pig to experiment on. 

Norma: I do not — but we can’t take 
any chances. 

Jim: Well, I suppose we ought to get 
back to the painting — gee, I don’t 
know why that paint wants to get so 
streaky all of a sudden. 

LucttLe (Walking around room): It’s 
a mess — and I’m so tired I could 
cry — and this room looks worse and 
worse all the time. 

Jacky (Matter of factly): It’s all differ- 
ent colors. 





Jim: I'll try mixing that paint again — 
and after all we’ve got two more 
days. Maybe we’ll get an inspiration. 

Lucii.e: I think we had it. 

Norma (Proudly): Jacky’s finished 
now. 

Jim: He looks finished. He looks as 
though he’d been in an awful fight. 
(Voices are heard off.) 

Mortuer (Off): Oh, Robert, we're 
home. I can hardly wait to get inside 
— I never thought I’d miss it so. 

FaTHEeR (Off): Yes, Helen — nothing 
like getting home after a strenuous 
trip. 

Mortuer: You don’t really appreciate 
your own four walls till you have to 
be away from them — (The children 
stand looking perfectly stricken.) 

Jim: Oh, my goodness! 

LuciLue: Mother and Dad! 

Norma: What’ll we do? (Jacky sits and 
says nothing.) 

Mortuer (Still off): And to see the 
children — I suppose they won’t be 
here, but we can go right over to 
Mary’s — (She enters followed by 
FATHER, carrying two bags. They are 
both all smiles, then they suddenly stop 
in their tracks and stare about dazed.) 

Lucite: Mother — Dad — 

Moruer: Children — (She is still look- 
ing around, not believing her eyes.) 

FaTuer (He drops his bags): What on 
earth—there’s been a fire or a flood -- 

Jim: No, Dad — it’s just — er — paint. 

Lucttte (Jn a rush): Oh, Mother, 
everything’s awful, I know, but we 
tried so hard— we wanted to re- 
decorate the living room while you 
were gone, but everything went 
wrong — we wanted to surprise 
you — 
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FaTHER: You — you certainly have! 
Jm: The color didn’t turn out right 








and then it got streaky but we — 
we still might have fixed it up — you 
said you wouldn’t be home till 
Thursday — 

Moruer: I know. Dad finished his 
business sooner than he thought — 
(Seeing Jacky for the first time) Oh, 
my goodness — Jacky! What’s the 
matter with Jacky? (Rushing to him) 
He’s been hurt terribly! 

Norma: No— no, he hasn’t, Mother — 
he just fell off a ladder — 

FaTHER: What’s that? On his head? 

Moruer (Her arms around him): Oh, 
darling, there’s blood all over you — 
Robert, we’ve got to get a doctor. 

Jim: That isn’t blood, Mom. It’s paint 
— and candy. 

Jacky: My head doesn’t hurt, Mom. 

Jim: Norma just bandaged his head for 
fun. 

Moruer: For fun? 

Norma: I did not — 

Jim: She wanted to practice bandaging. 

Moruer: Are you sure? 

Norma: Don’t worry about Jacky, 
Mom — there’s so many other things 
to worry about. I — I took your best 
sheets by mistake to cover the furni- 
ture and — 

Mortuer: My best sheets—oh, Norma. 
(She looks at a sheet.) 

Jim: Yeah — and we didn’t mean to, 
but we’ve got Dad’s tent on the 
floor. 

FaTHER: What’s that? (He starts to 
drop into his favorite chair from 
shock.) 

Jim: Wait, Dad — don’t sit there. 

FaTtHER (Righting himself): What’s 
that? 
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LuciLueE: There’s paint on it. 

FaTHER: Paint on my chair? 

Jim: We couldn’t help it — we had an 
accident. 

FATHER (Staring at it. Sadly): Bright 
orange paint... 

MorTHER (Coming to look at it): Well, 
that isn’t so bad, Robert — 

FaTuHEr: Not so bad? 

Mortuer: What I mean is — that 
chair’s been needing a new cover for 
ever so long, and you always said 
you didn’t want it changed. Now 
we'll have to do it. 

FaTHER: Helen, you know how fond I 
am of that green chair — 

Moruer: Well, you can be just as fond 
of it with a new cover. (She looks 
around) But these walls — well, I’ve 
been wanting to have this room done 
over for a long time. (She goes de- 
cisively left and takes a cover off a 
small table revealing a telephone on it. 

LuctLtLe: Mother, what are you going 
to do? 

MortHer (Jnio phone): Oak 458, 
please . . . (To others) I’m going to 
call Mr. Tate. . . . Hello, Mr. Tate? 
This is Mrs. Dalton. I wonder when 
you could come and paint our living 
room? ... Yes, we’re really in a great 
hurry — it needs paint badly .. . 

Jim: Hey, Mom — there’s paint all 
over. 

Moruer: What I mean is — it needs 
re-doing. . . . Oh, couldn’t you pos- 
sibly send someone tomorrow morn- 
ing? . . . Oh, thank you, Mr. Tate. 
I will appreciate it. Thank you! 
Goodbye. (She hangs up — all 
smiles) Well, that’s settled. 

LuctLLE: Mother — Dad — we — 
well, I can’t tell you how sorry we 





are about all this — 

Norma: Anything you do to us — well, 
we deserve it. 

Jim: We — we wanted to have the liv- 
ing room looking wonderful when 
you got home. 

Jacky: Even J was going to help. 

Moruer: Well, children, you meant 
well. I have wanted to have this 
room done over for such a long time 
— and you were the means of getting 
it done even if you didn’t do all the 

“. work. 

Fatuer: Helen, please — you — you 
aren’t encouraging them? Why — 
the — the next time we go away, the 
house may not even be here. 

Mortuer: Your father’s right, children 

you must never do anything like 





The King’s 


this again. But in the future, Robert, 
perhaps I’d better not go with you 
when you have to be away on a 
business trip. 

Fatuer (With a smile): Perhaps not, 
or there’ll be monkey business at 
home. 

Jim: Never again, Dad. 

Lucite: We've learned our lesson, 
Mom. 

Moruer: Of course you have, and now 
let’s not say any more about it. 
Paint or no paint, Robert, it’s good 
to be home. Our own four walls! 

Fatuer: Ah, yes. (Gesturing. Looking 
around) No matter what color, 
there’s no place like home! 


THE END 


Creampuffs 


by Martha Swiniz 


Characters 
Tue Kine 
THE QUEEN 
ALGERNON 
THE PRINCESS 
THE PaGE 
Tue First WitcH 
Tue Sxconp WItTcH 
THE HERALD 
THe BAKER 


ScENE 1 


Setrine: Creampuff Hall, the throne 
room of the royal palace in the ancient 
country of Delicatessia. 

At Rise: Tue Kino is seated on his 
throne, asleep. He holds a creampuff 
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in his hand. There is a table beside 
him with a tray of creampuffs on it. 

Kina (Waking up with yawns and 
stretches): Oh, hum. Let me see. 
What am I supposed to do today? 
(PaGE enters and kneels before KiNG.) 

Pace: Good morning, Sire. I have come 
to you today for a very special pur- 
pose. 

Kina: To tell me what I am supposed 
to do, no doubt. Well then, get up 
off your knees and tell me. 

Pace (Rising): If you will permit me 
to remind you, Sire, you are sup- 
posed to judge the Witch of All 
Witches. 

Kina: The Witch of All Witches? And 
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who may she be? 

Pace: Surely you must remember the 
witch who comes so frequently to the 
palace. 

Kina: Oh, you mean that cute little 
witch with the blond cur's? 

Pace: Nay, Sire. The one with the 
grey wig, glass eye and false teeth. 
Kine: Oh, that one. Weil, I might as 
well get it over with. I am to judge 

her, you say? 

PaGE: Yes, Sire. 

Kina: Why am I to judge her? Can you 
tell me what crime she has com- 
mitted? 

Pace: She stepped on your royal toe, 
Sire. 

Kine: My toe? Which toe? 

Pace: The one on your left foot, Sire. 

Kina: Oh, that one. Well, send her in. 
(QUEEN and ALGERNON enter. They 
are followed by several LapIES IN 
WalTInG, who group themselves be- 
side thrones. QUEEN wears large 
spectacles and is reading a book.) 

Pace: I had hoped to ask you a very 
important question, Sire. (QUEEN 
bumps into Pace) Pardon me, your 
Majesty. 

Kine (To Queen): Let that Page go 
by. 

QuEEN: Oh not this page. It’s one of 
the best in the whole book. Listen to 
this. (Reads) “The prince drew his 
sword and with one fell swoop killed 
the mouse and saved the princess.” 
(Sighs) Isn’t that romantic? 

Kine: Yes, yes, I suppose it is. But, 
enough of your romance. Please 

don’t interfere with important court 

matters. I have a witch to judge. 

Page, go and bring her in. (PaGE 

bows and exits.) 


QUEEN (Sighing): How I wish you were 
filled with romance instead of cream- 
puffs. Algernon is filled with ro- 
mance. Aren’t you, Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. 

QuEEN: Listen to this, Algernon. 
(Reads) “The prince looked into the 
deep blue eyes of the princess, and 

Kine: Will you kindly read that trash 
somewhere else? 

QuEEN: You just don’t appreciate ro- 
mance. But Algernon does. I will 
take him +o the garden and read it to 
him. 

Kine: A fine way to treat our future 
son-in-law. 

QurEEN: Oh, he loves it. Don’t you, 
Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. 

QurEN: Then come along, my dear. 
I’ll read you a whole chapter. (PAGE 
enters with WitcH oF ALL WITCHES) 
And here is my old friend, the Witch 
of All Witches. Maybe she would 
like to join us. (To Witcx) Could I 
interest you in a good book? 

Wircu: Don’t tell me you’re working 
your way through college! 

QureEN: Humpf! You’re impossible! 
Come along, Algernon. We'll go to a 
more refined atmosphere. (QUEEN 
and ALGERNON sweep out indignantly, 
followed by train of Lapres In Walt- 
ING, also indignant.) 

Kine (Turning to Witcu): This is the 
witch I am to judge. Well, you moth- 
eaten old broomstick rider; are you 
ready to admit you are sorry you 
stepped on my toe? 

Witcu: Never! 

Kine: What? Then I must sentence 
you. 








Witcu: And if you do, I will put a 
curse on you and your creampufis. 
Kine: You wouldn’t! Not my cream- 
puffs! (Covers up creampuffs) No! 

No! 

Wircu: Just sentence me and see. 

Kine: All right, I will. I don’t believe 
you’d have the nerve to do it. 
(Clears throat) I sentence you to your 
mountain den for the rest of your 
life. 

Wircu: Oh, you do, do you? Then I 
warn you; on this very day your 
creampuff recipe book will walk out 
of your kitchen to my den, and be 
lost forever! 

Kine (To Pace): Do you think she can 
do it? 

Pace (Shrugging shoulders): She’s the 
Witch of All Witches. 

Kina: If I really thought . . . But no! 
She’s just bluffing. Take her to her 
den! 

Pace (Taking Wircu by arm): Come 
with me. Home to your mountains. 
(Wircu laughs shrilly as they exit.) 

Kine: I wonder if she really has the 
power to deprive me of my cream- 
puffs. Maybe I’d better call her 
back. (Calls) Page! Page! (HmRaLp 
enters running.) 

Heraup: Thank you, Sire. You called 
me, didn’t you? 

Kine: Not that I know of. Who are 

you? 

HeERaAxpD: I am the court herald, Sire. 
Please say you called me. 

Kina: All right, I called you. But now 
I can’t remember why. 

Herap: It doesn’t matter, Sire. The 
Queen had me cornered in the hall- 
way outside and was reading aloud 
some romantic drivel from a book. 
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I — well — Oh, I just had to get 
away from her. 

Kina: Say no more. I understand fully. 
But now that you’re here, I want to 
ask you a question. 

Herap: Anything, Sire. Ask me any- 
thing. 

Kine: Do you think the Witch of All 
Witches could put legs on my cream- 
puff recipe book and cause it to run 
away? 

Heratp (Thoughifully): She is very 
powerful. Remember the time she 
made the river run uphill? 

Kina: Indeed I do! That settles it! 
Something must be done at once. I 
have just sentenced the witch to her 
den for the rest of her life. Go im- 
mediately to the kitchen and bring 
the recipe book to me. Ill sit on it! 

HeEra.p: At once, Sire! (Exits running.) 

Kine: Why didn’t I think of that be- 
fore? If I’m sitting on the book it 
can’t possibly run away — legs or no 
legs. (BAKER, clad in white apron and 
cap, enters excitedly.) 

Baxer: Your Majesty! Your Majesty! 
I cannot go on. I quit! 

Kina: Please, Pierre. Just a moment. 
What is wrong? 

Baker: I was making some creampufis 
for your Majesty, and the recipe 
book was on the kitchen table, right 
in front of my eyes. 

Kina: Yes, yes, go on. 

Baker: Well, all of a sudden — you 
won’t believe this. 

Kine: I’m afraid I will. 

Baker: It sounds impossible, but all 
of a sudden that recipe book sprouted 
legs and walked right out of the 
kitchen! 

Kina (Dejectedly): Then it’s too late. 
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She did do it. Pierre, do you remem- 

ber the creampuff recipe? 

BaKkER: Well, let me see. One pinch of 
salt; one spoonful of sugar. Or was it 
a spoonful of salt and a pinch of 
sugar? 

Kine: You don’t remember. 

BakER: Well — I’m not sure. But there 
must have been cream in them. They 
couldn’t be creampuffs without 
cream. And surely they contained 
puffs. But, what is a puff? Oh, Sire, 
I can’t remember. 

KinG (Picking up tray of creampuffs 
from table beside him and handing it 
to BAKER): Then here. Take these to 
the kitchen at once and pull them 
apart — pick them to pieces — and 
find out what they are made of. I 
must know. 

Baker: But, Sire — 

Kine: Go at once! (Baker backs 
toward door) No — wait a minute. I 
must have one last creampuff. 
(Points) That big one. (BAKER gives 
creampuff to Kina) Now, on your 
way. And hurry! 

Baxer: Yes, Sire. (Exits running.) 

Kine: Oh why did I ever let that Page 
leave with the Witch? I wonder if 
the Queen could have stopped them 
in the hallway to listen to her ro- 
mantic reading. I’ll see. Page! Page! 
(PaGE enters and bows.) 

Pace: You called, Sire? 

Kina: Yes. Where is the Witch of All 
Witches? 

Pace: In her den, Sire. You ordered 
me to take her there as a prisoner. 
Kine: And you have done it so soon? 
Pace: Yes. We went on her broom- 

stick. It takes but a moment. 

Kine: Then get my daughter. Bring 








her here at once. She will think of 
something to do. 

Pace: Gladly, Sire. But first, may I 
speak to you of your daughter? 

Kinc: No, no. There isn’t time now. 
I’ve lost my creampuff recipe, and 
perhaps the Princess can help me get 
it back. 

Pace: I’m sure she can, Sire. I’ll bring 
her at once. (Ezits. Kine settles back 
on throne and looks longingly at one 
remaining creampuff. His hand 
reaches slowly toward it. He slaps it 
with other hand. HEraup enters, 
running.) 

Heratp: Sire! Sire! The recipe book is 
gone! I can’t find it anywhere. 

Kina: Yes, I know. It sprouted legs 
and walked out of the kitchen. 
Pierre told me. He saw it. 

Heraup: How horrible! I wish there 
were something I could do. 

Kina: There is. The Baker is down in 
the kitchen trying to find out how 
he made my creampuffs. You may go 
and help him. 

Heraup: Gladly, Sire. But how? I 
know nothing of baking. 

Kine: He is taking my creampuffs 
apart, crumb by crumb, to see 
what’s in them. 

Herawp: But that will take hours. 

Kina: Not with two of you working at 
it. Go at once — and don’t Jeave a 
crumb unturned. (Pace and Prin- 
CESS enter.) 

Heratp: But, Sire, I am a Herald; a 
very good Herald, and — 

Kina: You are now a crumby Herald. 
Go and get busy. I want to talk to 
my daughter. 

Heratp: Very well, Sire, but this is not 
in my contract. (Ezits.) 


Kina: Bother his contract. 

Princess: He'll probably charge you 
time and a half. 

Kina: It will be worth it if he finds out 
how my creampuffs are made. 

Princess: Doesn’t the Baker know? 
He’s been making them for years. 

Kine: He can’t remember; and the 
Witch of All Witches has spirited 
away my recipe book to her den. 
That’s what I want to talk to you 
about. 

Princess: Oh, the Page said you 
wanted to talk about — us. 

Krinc: You? 

Pace: Yes, Sire. For some time I have 
been trying to ask you about a very 
important matter, but I have always 
been interrupted. 

Kina: Something more important than 
my creampuffs? 

Pace: Well — it’s more important to 
me, Sire. I want to ask you for the 
hand of your daughter in marriage. 

Kinc: What? A Page dares to ask for 
the hand of a Princess? Never! 

Princess: But, Father, I love the Page. 

Kine: And what has that got to do 
with it, pray tell? Princesses don’t 
marry Pages. It just isn’t done. 

Princess: But this is different. I — 

Kine: You’re going to marry Algernon. 
At least, that’s what your mother 
told me. 

Princess: She may think I’m going to 
marry Algernon, but I’m not! 

Pace: Sire, do you want a son-in-law 
who has said only two words since he 
learned to talk? 

Kina: Oh, quite. 

Princess: Father! 

Kine: Now go, young man. Go at once. 

Pace: Is there nothing I can say to con- 





vince you that your daughter and I 
should be married? 

KincG: Nothing. My daughter shall 
never marry a Page. Of course, I 
would prefer an improvement over 
Algernon, but — 

Princess: But Mother says I am to 
marry Algernon, so there’s nothing 
you can do about it. Is that right? 

Kina (Squirming on throne): I refuse to 
talk about it any longer. Page, go 
about your duties. 

Pace: Very well, Sire. But I shall re- 
turn. (Exits.) 

Kina: He’s an obstinate fellow. 

Princess (Dreamily): He’s wonderful. 
I’ve never known anyone like him in 
all my life. 

Kine: You will. The world is full of 
Pages. But there’s only one Alger- 
non. 

Princess: One is enough, if you ask 
me. 

Kina: But I’m not asking you. There is 
something I want to ask you, 
though. Could you possibly help me 
get back my recipe for creampuffs? 

Princess: So far as I know, there is 
nothing I cen do. (QUEEN enters with 
ALGERNON and LADIES-IN-WAITING.) 

QUEEN (Adjusts spectacles and looks at 
Kinc): My dear! What’s the matter 
with you? You looked worried. 

Kine: Why wouldn’t I be? The Witch 
of All Witches has stolen my recipe 
for creampufis. 

QuEEN: Why that old hag. I think she 
should give it right back to you. 
Don’t you, Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. 

Kina: Isn’t that just like a woman? My 
dear wife — 

Princess: Father, just a moment, 
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please. You see, Mother, it isn’t 
quite that simple. 

QuEEN: Why not? In all the books I’ve 
read, the King simply tells the 
witch — 

Princess: I’m sorry, Mother, but 
you're wrong. It won’t work in this 
case. 

QvrEEN: But my book says — 

Kinc: Books! Books! Books! Is that 
all you think of? 

Princess: Wait, Father, I have a plan. 

Kine: You have? Good! What is it? 

Princess: I will go to the witch’s den 
myself and get the book for you. 

QurEEN: You? Alone? 

Princess: I’m not afraid. 

Kine: I knew you could help me. 
When can you start? There’s no time 
to lose. 

Princess: Not so fast, Father. I have 
not finished telling my plan. 

Kine: What more is necessary? You’re 
going after my creampuffs. That’s 
all there is to it. 

Princess: Not quite. I will do this for 
you only on one condition. 

Kine: And that is — 

Princess: You must permit me to 
marry the Page if I succeed. 

QUEEN: Marry the Page? What is this 
all about? 

Kine: Our daughter wants to marry 
the Page, and he has asked me for 
her hand. 

QuEEN: Impossible! Just think of the 
disgrace. I can see the headlines in 
the papers now, “Daughter of King 
becomes Mrs. Page.’’ Horrors! 

Princess: Very well, then. No Page — 
no creampufis. 

Kina: No creampuffs — no King. 

QuEEN: And no King — no Queen! 


Princess: All you have to do is give 
me your permission to marry the 
Page if I recover your recipe. 

Kine: Would that be satisfactory to 
you, Algernon? | 

ALGERNON: Oh — 

QUEEN: Quiet! 

Princess: Do you agree with my con- 
ditions, Father? 

KiNG (Clearing throat) : In this moment 
of national crisis, I hereby decree 
that the Princess may marry my 
Page when the recipe for creampuffs 
is delivered to me safe and secure. 

Princess: Thank you, Father. I’ll do 
my best. Goodbye. (Ezits.) 

QuEEN: Wait! (Starts after Princess. 
KinG stops her and pulls her spec- 
tacles off. Hands them to ALGERNON) 
Oh — oh my! Now I’ve lost my 
spectacles. 

Kine: Algernon will help you find them, 
won’t you, Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. 

Kine: I knew you would. You’re so 

helpful. (Pushes QUEEN and ALGER- 

NON out door. Hurries to throne and 

picks up creampuff) Now that my 

daughter has gone after my recipe, I 

can eat this last creampuff (Stuffs it 

into mouth. Curtains close.) 


ScENE 2 

SettTinG: Mountain Den of the W1rcHEs 

AT Rise: Witcu or ALL WITCHES is 
standing over a cauldron, holding book 
in one hand and stirring with a long 
spoon in the other.) 

2nD WitcuH (Entering from side): Ah, 
that smells good. What are you 
brewing, sister? 

Ist Witcu: Something we have never 
had before. 








2np Witcu: Not vulture stew? Don’t 
tell me you have finally caught a 
vulture. They usually take one quick 
look at you and fly to the highest 
crag. 

Ist Wircu: It’s not vulture stew. 

2np Wirtcu: Well, if it’s not vulture 
stew, what is it? 

Ist Witcu: Promise you will never tell 
a soul? 

2nv Wirtcu: Not a living soul. 

Ist Witcu: Any soul. 

2np Wirtcu: Very well — I promise. 

ist Witcu: I’m making creampuffs. 

2np Witcu: Creampuffs? They sound 
windy. What are they? 

ist Witcu: They are the favorite food 
of the King. He eats thousands of 
them. But he’ll never eat another, 
because I’ve taken his recipe. It’s 
right here in this book. (Puts book 
beside cauldron and stirs briskly.) 

2npv Wirtcu: I’d much rather have vul- 
ture stew. But listen! I think I hear 
someone in the passageway. 

ist Witcu: No one would dare come 
here. 

Princess (Off): Let me in. Please let 
me in. 

2np Witcu: Oh no? I suppose that’s 
just the wind. 

Ist Witcu: Well, let her in. 

2np Wirtcu: You let her in. 

lst Witcu: I’m busy. Besides, it’s 
probably just a black cat peddler, 
and we have plenty. 

Princess (Off stage): In the name of the 
King, let me in! 

2nv Witcu: Black cat peddler, eh? It 
sounds to me like the Princess. I’ll 
be glad to let her in. (Starts for side.) 

Ist Witcu (Catching hold of her): Oh 

no you don’t. I’m the head of this 








den. I’ll let her in. And I’ll do all the 

talking too. I have an idea what she 

wants. You go into the bat room and 
stay there. (Points to opposite side of 
stage.) 

2nd Witcu (Pouting): Why can’t I 
hear what you talk about? 

Ist Witcu: It’s a private matter be- 
tween the Princess and me. 

2np WirtcH: You’re mean, and I'll get 
even with you for this. You'll never 
eat a creampuff! It’s my curse on 
you for pushing me out like this. 

ist Witcn: Your curse? On me? Me — 
the Witch of All Witches? Bah! 
(Pushes her out.) 

Princess (Off): Are you ever going to 
let me in? 

Ist Witcn (Hurrying across stage): 
Keep your jerkin on. I’m coming. 
(Goes to side) Come on in, and stop 
howling. 

Princess (Entering): You’re not very 
cordial. 

lst Wircu: Why should I be? I didn’t 
invite you here. 

Princess: Most people would be glad 
to have a Princess visit them. 

lst Wircu: Princess? Humph. What’s 
a Princess? I’m the Witch of All 
Witches. 

Princess: Then you’re just the person 
I want to talk to. 

Ist Witcu: Well, I don’t want to talk 
to you. What did you come here for? 

Princess: I want my father’s recipe 
for creampuffs. 

ist Witcu (Sarcastically): Oh, you do? 
Well now, isn’t that just fine? I told 
your father he would never have that 

recipe again — and he won’t! Now, 

get out of here before I put a curse 
on you. 
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Princess: You can’t put a curse on 
someone who is not afraid of you. 
ist Witcu: No? I’ll show you. (Points 
finger at Princess) Huggle, puggle, 
riggeldy smote. You are now a nanny 

goat. 

Princess: Really? How stupid. 

lst Witcu: What? You defy me? 

Princess: I do — because you can 
plainly see your curses have no 
effect on me, for I am not afraid of 
you. 

Ist Witcn (Shrinking back): What’s 
this? You are not afraid of me — the 
Witch of All Witches? 

Princess: Not a bit. And furthermore, 
I shall tell the whole kingdom your 
spells work only on those who fear 
you and they will fear no more. Then 
you will be helpless. 

lst Witcu: No, no! Not that! I’ll lose 
my union card! Please keep my 
secret, and I’ll do anything you say. 

Princess: You will? (Walks slowly 
toward recipe book) Then give me this 
book. 

Ist Witcu: No! Anything but that. 
Don’t ask me to do that! 

Princess (Picking up book): Do you 
want the whole kingdom to know 
your secret? 

Ist Witcu: You wouldn’t dare tell 
your people. 

Princess: I do not fear you, so I would, 
dare do anything. (Starts toward side 
of stage.) 

Ist Witcu: This shouldn’t happen to a 
dog! 

Princess: Well, it has happened to 

you. I am taking this recipe book 

back to my father. There is noth- 
ing you can do about it. Goodbye 

— fake! (Ezits.) 





Ist Witcu: Fake! She called me a 
fake! I’ll show her. (Hurries to 
cauldron) I'll brew a concoction that 
will teach her I am not a fake. (Pulls 
bottle from her cloak pocket and pours 
liquid into cauldron.) 

2npD Witcu (Poking head in from side of 
stage); Still making creampuffs, sis- 
ter? 

lst Witcu: Yes — in spite of your 
curse. 

2np Witcu (Entering): I said you 
would never eat a creampuff — and 
you won’t, if you want to live. That’s 
poison you’re pouring into the caul- 
dron. 

Ist Witcu: Yes — I’m making a choice 
little brew for the Princess. She just 
called me a fake. 

2nv Wirtcu: Well, well, well. She knows 
you better than I thought she did. 

Ist Witcn: Get out of here! (Picks up 

spoon and chases 2D Wi1TcH off stage. 

lights go out.) 


ScENE 3 

Srettrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Kine and QUEEN are seated 
on thrones. 

Kine: I wonder when our lovely, dar- 
ling daughter will return. (Sighs) Ah, 
what a wonderful child she is. 

QurEN: You must think a lot of her, to 
send her to that awful witch’s den 
alone. (Cries into large handkerchief.) 

Kine: Oh, come, come, my dear. There 
is nothing to worry about. She will 
handle the situation beautifully. She 
takes after my side of the family, you 
know. 

QuEEN: That’s why I’m so worried 
about her. But, I’m sending Alger- 
non after her. Oh dear, I hope there 





won’t be any trouble. 

Kina: If there is, my daughter can get 
Algernon out of it safe and sound. 
You can depend on her. (Smacks 
lips) And I'll have my creampuffs 
again. (BAKER and HERALD enter. 
They are supporting each other. They 
look tired and discouraged, with their 
heads hanging) What ho! Have you 
two been testing my wine again? 

Baker (Sinking to floor): Nay, Sire. 
We have been carrying out your 
orders. 

Kina: Orders? What orders? 

HERALD: To take the creampuffs apart, 
Sire, crumb by crumb, to find what 
they contained. 

Kina: Ah yes. And what did you find? 

Baker: That they are made only of 
crumbs, Sire — millions and millions 
and millions of crumbs. And, alas, I 
had each and every one under my 
personal inspection. (Sighs) I am 
poohed. (Puts head on arm and goes 
to sleep.) 

Heraup: And I — I am pooh poohed. 
(Sinks down, puts head on BAKER and 
goes to sleep.) 

QuEEN: Pooh! What nonsense. (AL- 
GERNON enters wearing a pair of boz- 
ing gloves.) 

Kina: What on earth! Boxing gloves! 
You can be wearing those for only 
one reason — to keep your hands 
warm. 

QueEN: Nothing of the kind. He’s on 
his way to the witch’s den to save 
our daughter, aren’t you, Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. (Kine laughs 
loudly.) 

Kina: Do you think you can knock the 
witch out with those gloves? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. (Kine laughs.) 
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Orr-Stace Voice: Make way for her 
Highness, the Princess! 

Kina: She’s back! Hooray! Creampuffs 
again! (PrINcEss enters carrying 
recipe book.) 

Princess: Father! I have it! Your 
recipe book! (Hands book to Kine 
who immediately sits on it.) 

Kina: Daughter, you’ve saved my life. 
I’ve a notion to make you Queen. 

Queen: You're horrid. I’m going home 
to mother. (Steps down from throne 
and starts haughtily across stage. 
Witcnu or ALL WITcHEs enters.) 

Kine (To Wrtcu): I sentenced you to 
your mountain den for life. What 
are you doing here? 

Wircu: I have come on the kindest of 
missions, Sire. I have brought a gift 
for your brave, gracious daughter. 
When she told me of your suffering 
because of the loss of your cream- 
puff recipe, I was afraid you might 
wither away in front of her very eyes. 
So, I willingly gave her the recipe. 

Princess: Why, you — 

Wircu: Just a moment, dearie. I have 
brought you the most valuable gift a 
girl could receive — the Water of 
Youth. You have but to take one 
swallow and you shall never grow 
older. 

Princess (Slightly interested): Really? 

Wircn: I guarantee it. One sip of this 
wonderful water and you remain just 
as you are for the rest of your life. 
(Princess takes bottle as 2p WitTcH 
runs in.) 

2np Wirtcu: Stop! Don’t drink that! 
It’s poison! I saw her brew it after 
the Princess left her den. (PRINCESS 
drops bottle.) 

lst Wrircn: You fool! Now you've 
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ruined everything! (Runs to door. 

PaGE enters and catches hold of her.) 

Let me go! 

Kina: No! Hold her! She has tried to 
poison my daughter. Herald! Baker! 
Get up! Take the Witch prisoner! 
(HERALD and BaKER spring up and 
take Witcu by arms.) 

ist Witcn: Let me go, I say! 

Kina: You'll go after I’m through with 
you. Page, pick up that bottle. 
(PaGE picks up bottle) You now hold 
in your hand the magic Water of 
Youth — a gift to my daughter from 
the Witch of All Witches. Take it to 
the Witch and make her drink of it. 

ist Witcn: No! No! 

Kine: But you said one sip of it and 
you would never grow older. Surely 
you would like to remain as you are 
the rest of your life. 

ist Witcu: But the rest of my life 
would be so short. 

Kine: Ah, so you admit your bottle 
contains poison. 

ist Witcu: No, Sire. But — 

Kine: Then drink. It is my royal de- 
cree. (PaGE puts bottle to Witcn’s 
lips and tips it up. She collapses.) 
Take her out and throw her to the 
buzzards. (BAKER and Herawp drag 
Witcu out.) 

2np Witcu: Good riddance to bad 
rubbish. And now, Sire, what is your 
royal decree for me? Remember, I 
am the one who saved your daughter 
from a horrible death. 

Kina: You? Well, let me see. How 
would you like to be the Witch of All 
Witches? 

2np Wrrcu: Silly boy. There is nothing 
I’d rather be in the whole world. 

Kine: Then come and kneel in front of 





my throne. 

2np Wirtcu: Could I please stand, Sire? 
My rheumatism has been bothering 
me lately. 

Kine (Rising and holding hand over 
Witcn’s head as she stands before 
throne): I dub you the Witch of All 
Witches. But remember, no stomp- 
ing on my royal toes. 

2np Wirtcu: Never, Sire. 

Kine: And no attempts at poisoning 
my daughter. 

2np Witcu: Perish the thought. 

Kina: And above all — no more steal- 
ing of my creampuff recipe. 

2np Witcu: May I follow in my sister’s 
footsteps if I should ever do a thing 
like that. 

Kina: Very well, then. Depart, Witch 
of All Witches. (WitcH bows, turns to 
go, and notices PAGE.) 

2np Witcu: You! No it can’t be. Yet, 
my witch’s eyes never deceive me. 

QurEN: What’s wrong with him? Has 
he got chickenpox? 

2npd Wircn: Chickenpox! Pooh! He 
has a kindgom far greater than yours. 

Kine: What? Who is he? 

2np Wircn: He is Prince Reginald, son 
of the mighty King Cole. He was lost 
when only two years old and his 
father thought him dead. I remember 
it well, because I was working on the 
night shift in a haunted house near 
the castle. 

QuEEN (Running to Pace): How ro- 
mantic. A real prince and my future 
son-in-law. 

Kine: How’s that? I thought our 
daughter was to marry Algernon. 
Princess: But remember, Father, you 
promised that if I brought back your 
recipe for creampuffs you’d let me 








marry the Page. 

Kina: Oh, so I did. So I did. Well, then 
I guess I can keep my promise, now 
that the Page is really a Prince. 
(Princess holds out her hands to 
PaGr who comes to her and takes them 
in his) Go, my children, and arrange 
the ceremony. 

QuEEN: I’ll take care of that. And I’m 
so happy for you, my dear. (PaGE 
puts his arm around Princess and 
they exit as all on stage applaud. 
ALGERNON keeps beating his boxing 
gloves together after others have stopped 
clapping their hands.) 

Kine (Looking at him): And now, what 
do we do with this? (Points to him) 

2np Witcn: Let me have him. He can 
feed my bats for me. 

QuEEN: No, I'll keep him here. He 
listens to my reading. 

Kine: Let him decide for himself. 
Algernon, do you want to stay here 
and listen to the Queen read her 
books? 

ALGERNON (Rapidly): I should say not! 
If I had to spend the rest of my life 
that way I think I should go mad. 
I’ve listened to romance so long now 
I’m sick and tired of it. And I never 
wanted to marry your daughter 
either. I think she’s a little snip, but 
I have no means of support, so 
marrying her would have been better 
than starving to death. If the Witch 
wants me to go with her, I’ll be glad 
to. Feeding bats is far better than 
listening to romance. I hate romance! 
I love bats! So what are we waiting 
for? Come on, witchie, my love. Fly 

with me to your mountain cavern 

where I can sit on a cool rock, take 
off my shoes and relax in peace and 


quiet. (Puts arm around Wrrcn.) 

2np Wircu: My pin-up boy! Let’s go. 
My broom is waiting at the gate. 
(They skip out.) 

QuEEN: Well, I never in all my life. . .. 
Did you know he was as silly as 
that? 

Kina: Oh, quite. 

QuEEN: Please! Don’t ever say that 
again. (Shudders) And to think he 
might have been my son-in-law. 

Kine: Would you like to read some- 
thing to get him off your mind? 

Queen: Yes. What would you like to 
hear? 

Kina (Dreamily): I would like to hear 
the sound of a spoon stirring — 

QuEEN: Now wait a minute. 

Kine: I would like to hear a spoon 
stirring up a bowlful of delicious 
creampuffs. (Holds recipe book out to 
QuEEN) And as long as you are so 
anxious to read, take this down to the 
kitchen, read the recipe for cream- 
puffs and start making some right 
away. 

QuEEN: You're horrid. 

Kine: I’m also hungry. (Puts book 
under QuEEN’s arm and ushers her 
to exit) That’s a good girl, now. One 
big batch. Just like mother used to 
make. 

Queen: Oh, the kind that taste like 
tennis balls. (Sighs) Very well — if 
you insist. (Exits, followed by Lapres- 
in-WaiTinG. Kina hurries back to 
throne, sits down. Takes creampuff 
from pocket of his cloak. Settles back, 
smiles.) 

Kina: I always keep a spare for emer- 

gencies. (Eats as curtains close.) 


THE END 
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Children of the Sun 


A Play about the Solar System 


by Charles Rittenhouse 


Characters 
CHAIRMAN 
PROFESSOR STELLAR 
JEAN 
JOAN 
JIM 
JOHN 
JENNY 
JOE 
LONELY Star (afterwards the Sun) 
MERCURY 
VENUS 
EARTH 
Mars 
JUPITER 
SATURN 
URANUS 
NEPTUNE 
PLUTO 
CHARLIE, the Comet 
Lapy SPAcE 
THE Prior 
Two Cart BEARERS 


young science students 


SetTinG: A school room. 
At Rise: CHAIRMAN enters with Pro- 


FESSOR STELLAR whom he ushers 
politely to a seat by the desk. Then he 
taps his bell and waits for absolute 
silence. 


CHAIRMAN: The meeting will now come 


to order. This morning our Science 
Club has a very famous visitor who is 
going to address us. As you know, 
we have been studying about the sun 
and the earth and all that, and some 


CHAIRMAN: Er . 


of us were pretty puzzled. So when 
our teacher heard that Professor 
Stellar was passing through the town, 
she asked him if he would pay us a 
visit. Now, the Professor is a very 
busy man, but he kindly consented 
to come, and I am more than happy 
to welcome him. (Introducing him 
grandly) Professor Stellar! (He sits. 
The class applauds as the PROFESSOR 
rises and comes front. He is a cheerful 
old man with silver-rim glasses and 
a goatee.) 


Proressor: Thank you, boys and girls, 


thank you. (He looks them over, smil- 
ing) So you want to learn something 
about the solar system, eh? That’s 
fine, fine. Now, I tell you what: you 
ask me questions and [’ll try to 
answer them. All right? Well, any 
questions? (He waits but no one 
speaks) Come, come; don’t be afraid 
to speak. I thought you wanted to 
find out about the solar system. 
(Again he waits. The class is puzzled. 
There is some shrugging and audible 
whispering.) 

. . beg pardon, Pro- 
fessor Stellar, but I don’t think we 
know what you mean when you say 
the — uh — the solar system. We’re 
sorta dumb. 


Pror.: Oh, I’m very sorry. Perhaps I 


should have said the sun and his 
family of planets. But then maybe 





you didn’t know the sun had a family, 

did you? (JEAN puts up her hand) 

=e... 7 

JEAN: Please, sir, is the earth part of 
the sun’s family? 

Pror.: Yes, and the earth has eight 
brothers and sisters. Did you know 
that? 

Joan (Surprised): Eight brothers and 
sisters? 

Jim: Where are they, sir? 

Pror.: You can see them in the sky 
among the stars. 

Joun: But there are more than eight 
stars. 

Jenny: Lots more. 

Pror.: Of course. But the brothers and 
sisters of the earth are not stars. We 
call them planets. 

JEAN: Why? What’s the difference? 

Pror.: A star is a ball of fire burning in 
the sky just like our sun. But a 
planet does not burn. You live on one 
so you should know. And then 
planets always move around some 
star, just as the earth moves around 
the sun. Is that clear? Planets al- 
ways move around some burning 
star from which they get their light 
and heat. 

Jor: I see, sir. But how did the earth 
and the other planets get there? How 
were they made? 

Pror.: Now, that’s a real question, 

and nobody knows the answer. No- 

body. But this is what some scien- 
tists think. You watch . . . (He claps 
his hands. Enter with a rush LONELY 

Star to center, twirling a red cape. He 

is followed by the nine planets who 

stand behind him in a line, back to 
audience, in this order, right to left: 

Piuto, Saturn, JupiTeR, VENUS 
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and on the other side of LONELY Star, 

Mercury, Eartu, Mars, NEPTUNE, 

Uranus. They do not move until they 

are “born.” They each carry hidden a 

red ribbon on a stick.) 

LONELY (As he enters): Fire! Fire! Fire! 
Fire! (He stands centre twirling his 
red cape slowly.) 

Pror.: Once long ago the sun was a 
lonely star. (LONELY Star bows to 
audience.) He was just like all the 
other stars, only smaller than most of 
them. All by himself he travelled 
through space — on and on and on, 
whirling round and round — a great 
big lonely ball of fire. There were 
many other stars in the sky, but 
somehow he could never get near to 
them, never any nearer than a mil- 
lion million miles. (LoNgeLY Star 
stops whirling his cape, listens, stares 
off) The only friend Lonely Star ever 
met on his travels was Charlie the 
Comet who came whizzing by once 
every five hundred years. Like 
this... 

CHARLIE (Offstage): Whizzzzz! (He 
comes racing in from left, hissing, and 
circles wildly about LONELY Star all 
during the following. He wears flap- 
ping streamers on his arms) Here I 
am again! Here I am again! Here I 
am again! 

LoNnELY: My goodness, Charlie Comet, 
but I’m glad to see you. 

CHARLIE: So am I! So am I! So am I! 

LonELY (Trying vainly to follow his 
circlings): Please stop a minute and 
talk to me. You make me dizzy. 
Please, Charlie Comet. 

CHARLIE: Can’t stop now! Can’t stop 

now! Gotta be off! Gotta be off! 

Whizzzz! (He races off right, hissing.) 
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LONELY: Oh golly, there he goes! Now 
I won’t see him again for 500 years. 
I do wish I had someone to talk to — 
anyone. This is a rotten life. Oh 
well . . . (He starts gloomily twirling 
his cape. After a pause a girl’s voice is 
heard through a megaphone off-stage. 
We never see her.) 

Space: Hello there! 

LONELY (Stops suddenly): My good- 
ness, a voice! 

Space: Hel-lo-o! 

LONELY: Who’s that? 

Space: Me. Just me. 

LONELY (Looking around): Who are 
you? 

Space: I am Lady Space. 

LONELY: Yes, but where are you, Lady 
Space. I can’t see you. 

Space: You can’t see me, but I’m here, 
all right. I’m everywhere. I am 
space. 

LoNnELY: Well, I don’t care who you 
are, or where you are so long as you 
talk to me. Say something more, 
anything. 

Space: Of course. I want to help you. 

LoNnELY: Then talk, talk! 

Space: That’s what I’ve been planning 
to do for a long time. You see, I’m 
worried about you, Lonely Star. 
What you need is a family. 

LONELY: What kind of a family? 

Space: A family of planets. 

LoNELY: What are they? 

Space: Planets are pieces of a star. 

LoneLy: Gosh, where can I find any 
pieces of a star. The only thing that 
ever comes around here is Charlie 
the Comet. 

Space: You don’t find planets, you pull 
them off. 

Loney: Off of what? Show me and 


I'll start pulling. 

Space: Off of yourself, silly. You’re 
such a big ball of fire, you’d never 
miss a few little flames. 

Loney: What do you think I am, any- 
way? Pulling off pieces of myself! 

Space: Oh, you don’t do the pulling. 
Another star does that. 

LonELY: Not if I can help it. 

Space: You can’t help it. If another 
star comes near you, he’s going to 
pull off some of your fire whether you 
like it or not. It’s the law. 

Loney: What law, and who says so? 

Space: I say so, and it’s the Law of 
Gravity. 

LONELY (Dismissing it airily): Pooh! 
Never heard of it. 

Space: Well, you’re going to. The Law 
of Gravity is the strongest law in all 
the sky. You see, every star has a 
magic power, the power of pulling. 
When one star crosses the path of 
another, they pull at each other, 
across the sky, hard. 

LONELY: Sounds crazy to me. 

Space: You'll soon find out it isn’t 
crazy. Sometimes two stars actually 
pull themselves together in an awful 
collision. Sometimes one star pulls 
another all to bits. Such an explosion 
you never heard when a star blows 
up in bits. But most of the time one 
of the stars just loses some pieces of 
itself. These are pulled off and form 
planets. 

LONELY: So that’s how it’s done. No 
thank you! Gravity, explosions, 
pulling off a piece here, a piece there. 
Not on your life! Go talk to some 
other star. 

Space: Well, that’s what is going to 

happen to you, because I say so. 








Good bye... 

LONELY: Hey, where are you going? 

Space: To find another star and bring 
him here. 

LONELY (Alarmed): Oh no you're not! 

Space: You wanted people to talk to. 
Well, you’re going to get them. Nine 
of them. Nine little planets all of 
your own. Good bye. 

LONELY: Hey, come back! (Bellowing) 
Lady Space! Come back! I don’t 
want to blow up! 

Space (Far away): Good luck, and 
don’t worry. 

LongExy (7'o himself): Don’t worry, she 
says. Don’t worry! (Tearfully) Oh 
golly me . . . oh golly me! (He 
pantomimes during the following.) 

Pror. (Coming forward): Well, the 
years rolled by, and Lonely Star kept 
whirling on and on through the 
empty sky. And then... oneday... 
he noticed that one of the far away 
stars seemed to be getting bigger and 
brighter. Yes . . . another star was 
coming nearer... and nearer. . 

LONELY (Shrinking in anguish): Do we 
bump, or do we burst? Oh, Lady 
Space, help me! (Sobs) I don’t want 
to blow up. (He hides his face in his 
cape, sobbing.) 

Pror.: And Lady Space did help poor 
Lonely Star. But first the new star 
kept coming ever nearer . . . and 
nearer... . 

LONELY (Gingerly peeping from behind 
his cape): It’s still coming . . . (With 
a feeble gesture) Go away, you... 
go away .. . (He groans and hides his 
head again . . . weakly) Help... 
help... ! 

Pror.: And then . . . suddenly . . . the 

approaching star turned off in a dif- 


ferent direction. Lady Space had 
sent another star .. . a third star 
. and this third star was pulling 
the second one away. Lonely Star 
was saved! But .. . just before the 
star turned away, he gave one — 
big—pull...and... 

LONELY (Jumping): Waaaa! (MeEr- 
curY, who has remained perfectly 
still up to now, back to audience, turns 
quickly, and waves his ribbon round 
and round.) 

Mercury (Spinning): Wheeeeee! Pop! 
Look at me! 

Venus: Pop! (She waves her ribbon 
happily.) 

Eartu: Pop! (She waves her ribbon 
happily.) 

Mars: Pop! (He waves his ribbon 
happily.) 

Jupirer: Pop! (He waves his ribbon 
happily.) 

Saturn: Pop! (He waves his ribbon 
happily.) 

Neptune: Pop! (He waves his ribbon 
happily.) 

Uranus: Pop! (He waves his ribbon 
happily.) 

Piuto (With a snarl): Pop! (He waves 
his ribbon happily.) 

Au: Whirl . . . whirl . . . whirl! Now 
we are free! (They stop their ribbons.) 

LongELY (Sticking his head out again): 
What's all that racket? (He listens 
for a moment) Don’t hear anything 
now? (He looks off after the vanishing 
star) Say, look at that, would you. 
It’s going away. Yes sir, it’s going 
away. (Wiping his brow) Phew! 
That was a close one. But say... 
(He starts feeling himself, slowly, all 
over) Say . . . I seem to have shrunk. 

What’s happened to me? I’m smaller. 
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(The planets giggle. Lonety STarR 
stiffens, his eyes wide with alarm. 
Then, very slowly he looks furtively 
over his right shoulder. The planets 
on that side grin impishly and wave 
their ribbons at him. Still very slowly 
he peers over his left shoulder. The 
planets there wave gleefully. Then 
staring straight at the audience, he 
slaps his forehead) Do you see what I 
see? 

PLANETS: Hello daddy! (They join 
hands and dance around him, singiny) 
Here we go round our daddy dear, 
Daddy dear, 

Daddy dear, 

Here we go round our daddy dear, 
So early in the morning. Boom! 
(They all sit down, plump, in a circle.) 

LONELY (Staring at them with a forced 
smile): Well, well, well! So . . .! So, 
you're my little... uh. . . little 
children, eh? (The PLanets giggle to 
one another) Hmmm. (To audience) 
I don’t know whether I’m going to 
like this. (The PLaNets giggle) What 
am I going to do with them? (The 
PLANETS giggle. LONELY calls out) 
Lady Space! Lady Space! 

Space (Offstage as before): Yes. What 
is it? 

LONELY: Now that I’ve got them, how 
do I get rid of them? 

Space: You can’t. They’re yours for- 
ever. 

PLANETs: Yippee! 

LonELY: But what can I do with them? 
Space: Talk to them. Isn’t that what 
you wanted — someone to talk to? 
LoneLy: But I didn’t want a lot of 

kids. 

Space (Carelessly): Oh, they’ll grow 

up. Their fires will go out, and they’ll 





cool off. And it will be up to you to 

keep them warm when that happens, 

Mr. Sun. 

Loney: What did you call me? 

Space: Mr. Sun. That’s your new 
name now that you’re a father. 

Jupiter (Standing): Three cheers for 
Father Sun! Hip — hip — 

Aux: Hurray! (They finish the cheering, 
the “tiger” bringing down the house. 
JUPITER sits.) 

Mercury (Clapping his hands): Tell 
us a story, daddy. 

Au (Chanting): We-want-a-stor-ee . . . 
we want-a-store-ee .. . 

Sun (Rapidly going mad): Silence! 

Aut (Shushing one another noisily): 
Re... ORES. CORR. 

Sun (Raising his clenched fists to heaven 
and screaming) : Eeeeeee! (The planets 
are silenced by this demonstration and 
look at him in alarm.) 

Mercury: What’s the matter, pop? 

Sun (Through set teeth): Good grief! I 
might have known something like 
this would happen. (Calling off again) 
Are you still there, Lady Space? 

Space: I’m always here. 

Sun: Well, tell me. How long is it going 
to take them to cool off and grow up? 

Space: Millions and millions and mil- 
lions of years. (The Sun gives a howl 
and faints, as CHARLIE the Comet 
enters with a whiz and a hiss as before.) 

CuaRLIE: What’s all this? What’s all 
this? What’s all this? 

PLaNETs: Hello there! 

CHARLIE (Running around the circle): 
What’s going on? What’s going on? 
What’s going on? 

Sun (Staggering to his feet): Charlie . . . 
Charlie . . . 1 want you to meet... 

(He gulps) . . . my family. Children 










































dear, this is Charlie the Comet. 

PLANETS: Pleased to meet you, Uncle 
Charlie. 

CHARLIE (For the first time in his life he 
is brought to a stop. He even speaks 
slowly): Well, V’ll be blowed! I’ll be 
blowed! I’ll be blowed! How did it 
happen? 

Sun (Morosely): Gravity. 

CHARLES: What is gravity? 

Sun: Don’t ask me. All I know is it 
works. 

CuHaruie (Shaking his head): Too bad, 
old man. Well... (He starts off again) 
Gotta be off . . . Gotta be off... 
Gotta be off. (He exits with a final 
whizz. The planets join hands again 
and dance around the Sun singing.) 

PLANETS: 

Here we go round our daddy dear, 
Daddy dear, 

Daddy dear. 

Here we go round our daddy dear, 
Forever and forever. BOOM! (They 
all sit down as before. The Sun gazes 
into the distance, a broken man.) 

Sun: Forever... and... forever... 
boom! (The pose is held. The Pro- 
FESSOR rises and comes forward.) 

Pror.: Well, there you are, boys and 
girls. That’s the way I imagine the 
solar system was made. Any more 
questions? 

JEAN: What are the planets’ names? 

Jenny: And which is the biggest? 

Jr: Is the Earth the biggest, sir? 

Pror.: I think I’ll let them answer you. 

(He claps his hands. The PLANETS 

rise and take their original positions, 

the Sun stepping into line between 

Venus and Mercury) Let’s start 

with the one we know best, our own 

earth. 
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Eartu (A self-satisfied girl, stepping 
forward a pace): Good morning, boys 
and girls. Everybody knows me, so 
there’s not much sense in my telling 
you my name and all that, but... 

JupITeR: Anyway she hasn’t any 
name. (He snickers in his sleeve.) 

Eartu (A bit annoyed): Well no, I 
haven’t a real name like Jupiter here 
and the rest of them, but then I am 
called The Earth or The World, as 
you all know, and that’s good enough 
for me. But even if I haven’t any 
name, I’m still the most important 
member of the family. 

Tue Rest (Outraged): Hey! 

Eartu: I am too. I’m the only one of 
you that has any life. The rest of you 
are too cold or too hot or too some- 
thing. Nobody could live on you. 
(Smugly) I’m just right. 

Jupiter (Irritatingly) : Somebody asked 
if you were the biggest planet. Go 
on... tell them.... 

Eartu (Reluctantly): Well, no-o... I’m 
one of the smallest, really. (With an 
illustrative gesture) I’m only 25 thou- 
sand miles through my middle. 

JupITER (With a flat-handed gesture of 
scorn): And that’s nothing. 

Eartu: All of us travel around the Sun, 
and it takes me 365 days to make the 
trip. 

JupiTer: And that’s nothing either. It 
takes me 12 years. . . 12 years! 

Eartu: Oh take your old twelve years, 
Jupiter. Who cares? (Steps back.) 

Mercury (A small boy coming for- 
ward): Well, I make the trip in only 
88 days. They call me Mercury be- 
cause I travel so fast. 

Jupiter: You don’t travel so fast. You 
haven’t so far to go, that’s all. 
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Mercury: Want to race? 

JupiTeR (Wearily): Not now. Get on 
with your story. 

Mercury: You see, I’m nearest to the 
Sun, which makes me the hottest of 
the planets. Am I hot! Sizzle, sizzle, 
sizzle anda... (He gives a whistle) 
I am also the smallest of the family 

. half the size of the Earth, but 
then size isn’t everything. (To 
Venus) Next .. . (During the pre- 
ceding speech VENUS has been arrang- 
ing her hair with the aid of a hand 
mirror.) 

Venus: Just a second. 

JuPITER: Come on, you look beautiful. 

Venus: There! (A final pat) My name 
is Venus. Everybody admires the 
way I shine low down in the sky just 
after sunset. 

JupITeR: Everybody, including your- 
self. 

Sun: Now, that’s enough, Jupiter. 
Mind your manners before strangers. 

JUPITER: Okay, pop. 

Venus: No telescope has ever seen my 
face, because I keep it hidden behind 
thick clouds. 

JUPITER: Thank goodness! 

Sun (Thundering) : Silence! 

JuPITER (Cowed): Yes, father. 

Venus (To her father): That’s right, 
shut him up. You’d think he owns 
the whole sky, the way he talks. 

Sun: Now, now, don’t quarrel, my 
child. 

Venus: Well, can I helpitif I’m pretty? 
(JUPITER chokes on a_ suppressed 
laugh.) 

Sun (More sternly): Continue, daugh- 
ter... and don’t be so vain. 

Venus (Tossing her curls): Well, I’m 

about the same size as the Earth, but 


I am much nearer the Sun. It takes 
me only 225 days to make the round 
trip. And I am named after the most 
beautiful of all goddesses, Venus, 
goddess of love. So there! (She steps 
back after making a face at JuPITER 
who makes one right back.) 

Mars (Advancing): I am the planet 
that shines red in the sky . 
(Fiercely) red as blood . . . and I am 
named after Mars. . . fierce Mars, 
god of war and bloodshed. 

Jupiter: Just call him Butch. 

Mars (Gives a glare at his brother, and 
continues): And though I’m little, 
I’m afraid of no one, for I am hard 
and tough as a soldier. (Pointing his 
remarks at JupITeR) No sir, — I’m 
afraid of no one. 

JUPITER (Yawns): Ho hum! 

Mars (To him fiercely): And that goes 
for you, too. 

Jupiter: Ahhh! You little babies! You 
make me laugh. Why, you’re no big- 
ger than the point of a pin beside 
me. (With a roar) For I am Jupiter 
the Giant, king of the gods! Look at 
me! Take a thousand planets the 
size of the Earth, roll them all into 
one ball, and I could swallow them 
whole. . . swallow them whole. 

Eartu (Controlling her temper): Now, 
just a minute, there. You may be a 
thousand times bigger than I am, 
but what use are you? Answer me 
that. What use are you? 

JuPITER (Swelling with rage): What do 
you mean? 

Eartu: Does anything grow on you? 
Any plants or animals? 

JupiTeR: Who wants a lot of plants and 
animals crawling all over him? No, 

not me! I want to be by myself and 





sail around the Sun. Anyway, I’m 
too cold. (Proudly) Why I'd freeze 
any animal to death who came 
within a million miles of me. That’s 
the kind of a fellow J am— huge 
and freezing and fierce and alone! 

Eartu: Exactly! A great, big, frozen 

lump of uselessness! 

JUPITER: Why, you .. . If you weren’t 
agirl,I’d... 

Sun: That will do, children. 

JupITeR: But she can’t get away with 
that. 

Sun (Angrily): I said, that will do! 
(JUPITER growls and steps back into 
line) Saturn, you’re next. 

Saturn (A fall girl): I am the last 
planet you can see with the naked 
eye. And I am the strangest of all, 
for I am Saturn, the planet who 
wears three rings. That is what I 
look like through a telescope... . 
(She points to a picture which the 
Proressor has taken from the desk 
and displayed) No boy or girl could 
live on me, for my air is poison. And 
if anyone tried to walk on me, he 
would sink right in and vanish in 
cold, cold ooze. Stay away from me! 
(Eerily) Stay away from me! (She 
returns to her position.) 

Uranus (Stepping forward): Uranus. 

NEPTUNE (Stepping forward) : Neptune. 

TOGETHER: We are the heavenly twins. 

Uranus: We are so far away. 

NEPTUNE: That we can’t be seen. 

TOGETHER: Except through a big tele- 
scope. 

Uranus: We are much bigger than the 
Earth, 

Neptune: And we are made of gas — 

TOGETHER: Just two big spheres of gas, 

billions of miles away from the Sun. 
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Uranus: And if you think Jupiter is 
cold, 

Neptune: Or if you think Saturn is 
cold, 

TOGETHER: Just you visit us! 

NEPTUNE: Neptune. 

Uranus: Uranus. 

ToGEeTHER (Shivering): 
(They go back.) 

PiuTo (Creeps forward wickedly, and 
speaks in a hollow voice): And now 
it’s my turn. Gloomy Pluto! Gloomy 
Pluto! The farthest planet, and the 
da — arkest! I am so far away from 
the Sun that he seems no bigger than 
a little star to me, and lights me not 
at all. On me all is black . . . blacker 
than a grave. . . blacker than a hun- 
dred midnights. For I am dead... 
dark and distant and dead. Gloomy 
Pluto! I am named after the black 
god of Hell! (He gives a maniacal 
laugh.) 

Jupirer (To audience): Aw, don’t be 
scared of him. He thinks he’s a 
bogey-man, but he’s really just a 
little fellow and couldn’t hurt a flea. 

Piuto (In his own piping voice): | 
could so. I can scare the daylights 
out of anybody. Why I even scare 
the daylights out of myself. (PLAN- 
Ets laugh boisterously.) 

Pror. (Coming forward with a laugh): 
Thank you, thank you all. We have 
enjoyed your little... uh. . . demon- 
stration very much. (He leads the 
class in applause as the PLANETS 
dance off.) 

Pianets (As they go): Good bye, all. 

Cuass: Good bye . . . good bye... 

Pror.: And now, any further questions. 
I have time for just one more. 

Jim: Only one? Aw, gee! 


Brrrrrrrrrr! 
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Joun: We’re having fun. 
Joan: Please, sir, Jenny has a question. 
Pror.: Yes, Jenny? 

JENNY: Professor Stellar, could you tell 





us how long it would take an air- 
plane to fly from the Sun to the 
farthest planet? 


Jor: Yes, a fast plane . . . a big bomber. 
Pror.: From the Sun to Pluto, eh? 


Well, we’ll see what we can do. (He 
claps his hands. The Pitot and the 
two CHART Bearers enter, the latter 
unrolling a long scroll that shows the 
planets in the order of their distance 
from the Sun. The Prwor carries a 
small model plane.) Of course, you 
realize that no airplane could fly 
even from the earth to the moon. 
But let’s suppose anyway. . . . Are 
you ready, Pilot? 


Pitot: All set. 
Pror.: Then, let ’er go. (The Pruor 


places his plane over the Sun. The 
Cuart Bearers make lip noises 
imitating the starting of a plane.) 


Pitot: We’ll pretend that this bomber 


can fly 500 miles an hour. At that 
speed it could fly around the world 
in a little over two days. We'll also 
pretend that it starts out on the very 
day you were born. (He “takes off” 
with accompanying noises from the 
others.) Here we go, and you’re one 
day old. (Moving the plane very 
slowly) Now you’re one year old... 
two years old .. . three years. . . four 
years... five... six... . There! 
We’re just getting to Mercury, and 
you’re going to school for the first 
time. Remember, that day in Grade 
One? Let’s travel on. Seven years. . . 
eight years . . . nine-ten-eleven- 
twelve - thirteen - fourteen - fifteen. 


What’s that down there? Yes, sir, 
it’s Venus. You’re fifteen years old 
now, and carrying your best girl’s 
books to high school. On we go! My 
how time flies! (The “engine” de- 
velops a little trouble) Oh-oh! That 
No. 2 engine is coughing a bit. Thank 
goodness, here’s the Earth and a 
good landing field. Down we go. 
(The plane stops with a final sputter.) 

JEAN: Please, Mr. Pilot, how old are 
we now? 

Pitot: You’ve just come of age. 

JEAN: You mean 21 years old? 

Pitot: That’s right. You’re beginning 
to think of getting married. 

JEAN: Not me. 

Prior (Laughs): Well, we’re off again. 

(The sound accompaniment from the 

CuarT BEARERS is renewed) 22 — 

25 — 28 — 30 years old. Now we’re 

passing Mars and you’ve discovered 

your first grey hair. And here comes 
middle age. 40 years...50...60... 

Look out for your rheumatism here, 

— it’s getting pretty cold. 70 years 

. . . 80 — 90 — 100. You’re so old 

now you have your picture in all the 

papers. 110 years. . . There’s Jupiter 

. . and you’re dead. Too bad. On 
we go, dead or alive. Come on there; 
speed up a bit or we'll never make 
it. (The Cuart Bearers sharpen the 
pitch of their humming accompani- 
ment) That’s better; now we're 
travelling. Whoops! There goes Sa- 

turn. 200 years, 300 — 350 — 400 

years. Now we’ve passed Uranus 

and are heading for Neptune. 500 

years. .. . (One of the CHaRT BEARERS 

begins to sputter with engine trouble) 

Now listen, you, don’t be silly. 

There’s not a landing field within a 








billion miles. You’ve got to go on 

whether you sputter or not. 

Cuart Bearer: But, gee whizz, boss, 
I’m tired. 500 years! 

Pitot: It’s 600 now. (Suddenly) Hey, 
watch out there! We almost hit 
Neptune. (The plane zooms franti- 
cally away, then rights itself.) Now . . . 
tend to business. But say! Do you 
see what I see? There’s Pluto! At 
last... atlast...atlast... All out 
for Pluto! All out for Pluto! (The 
plane comes in wheezing and puffing. 
After a final gasp and blow, the CHART 
Bearers start fanning themselves) 
Quite a journey, eh, Professor Stel- 
lar? How long did we take? 

Pror.: 889 years. 

Pitot: And what’s the mileage? My 
speedometer gave out a while back. 

Pror. : 350 billion miles! 

Pitot: Golly! That must be a record 
(He rubs his hands proudly.) 

Pror.: Nonsense! As Jupiter says 
(Repeating the gesture JuPITER made) 
... “That’s nothing.” 

Prot: What do you mean, nothing . . .? 

Pror.: Suppose we’d asked you to 
travel on to the nearest star. . . do 
you know how long it would have 
taken you? 

Pitot: No, but I’m game. 

Pror.: You’d have to travel for 5 mil- 


— 


lion years. 

Prior (Stunned): 5 million years! 

Pror.: And that’s only to the nearest 
star. Don’t ask me how long it would 
take to fly to the farthest star. No- 
body could even count that many 
years. Nobody. 

Pitot (With a yawn): Well . . . guess I 
better be getting back. It’s been a 
long trip. 

Pror. (Consulting his watch): Yes. It’s 
getting late. (Turning to the class) 
Well . . . boys and girls. I hope you’ve 
enjoyed yourself and .. . (He sud- 
denly notices that the class is asleep) 
My goodness! They’re all asleep. 
(Going to the CHAIRMAN and shaking 


him) Mr. Chairman . . . Mr. Chair- 
man... 

CuHarRMAN (Mumbling in his sleep): 
20 yeers... 30 years... 40 years... 
50 years .. . (And so on till end of 
play.) 


Pror.: That trip to Pluto was too 
much for them, I guess. (He takes 
out a handkerchief and places it over 
the CHarRMAN’s face. The CHART 
Bearers have rolled up their scroll.) 
There! That will keep the flies away. 
Now let’s go before they wake up and 
ask any more questions. (They all 
tiptoe out, saying “Ssh! Ssh!’’) 

THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Man and the Satyr 






by Rowena Bennett 


Time: Long ago, or today. 

SeTtinG: The inside of a little hut in the 
woods. 

Ar Rise: The MAN is seen stirring broth 
in a big kettle over the fire. Outside, the 
Satyr is heard singing or reciting the 
following verses to background music. 

Satyr (Offstage, in sing-song and 
plaintively) : 

Where are the blossoms that bloomed 
on the hills, 

Yesterday, just yesterday? 
Where is the river with all of its rills 
That danced with the blossoms that 

bloomed on the hills, 
Yesterday, just yesterday? 
Where are the birds with their 
warbles and trills 

That sang with the river and all of 
its rills 

That danced with the blossoms that 
bloomed on the hills, 

Yesterday, just yesterday? 

MAN (Going to window and peering out) : 
Who could be singing outdoors on a 
dismal day like this? (He opens the 
window and leans over the sill, craning 
his neck as the song continues.) 

Satyr (Offstage, sadly) : 

The flowers are frosted that fluttered 
on hills. 
The river is frozen and so are its rills; 
The birds have flown southward, 
their songs in their bills 





And winter comes, bleak winter 
comes. 
Oh where shall a satyr find dancing 
and singing? 
Oh how shall he graze where no 
grasses are springing? 
And how keep him warm with no 
sun for the warming? 
Oh where shall a satyr find refuge 
from storming 
When winter comes, bleak winter 
comes? 
(The Satyr now appears at the 
window. He is sad and bedraggled 
looking.) 

Man: Well, well, if it isn’t a satyr! 
Hello there, little half-man! Did I 
hear you worrying about the winter, 
and a place to stay? 

Satyr: Yes. I’m cold and hungry and 
homeless...I1... 

Man: You’d better come into my hut 
and spend the frosty nights before 
my blazing fire. (Aside to himself) It 
would be good to have company on 
long winter evenings. 

Satyr: But I’ve heard that a hut has a 
door which shuts out the laughing 
wind... 

Man: You mustn’t think of the things 
a door shuts out. But only of what it 
shuts in: the warmth of the fire, the 
smell of the cooking, the ticking of 
the clock .. . 


Satyr: But I’ve heard that a hut has a 
roof which keeps out the moon and 
the stars... 

Man: You mustn’t think of the things 
that a roof keeps out. But only of 
what it keeps in: candlelight .. . 
comfort ... coziness.. . 

Satyr: But I have heard that a house 
is full of hardship, and sweat, and 
ests 

Man: That is just for the host, not for 
the guest. A guest has only to eat, 
and sleep, and do as he pleases. (He 
shivers a little and breathes on his 
fingers.) 

Satyr: That sounds very well . . . but 
why are you blowing on your hands? 

Man: To make them warm. I’ve stood 
so long at the open window my 
fingers are frozen. 

Satyr: You warm them by blowing on 
them? (The Man nods) That’s a 
trick worth knowing. (He blows on 
his own hands.) 

Man: The fire is a better way of warm- 
ing them. Come into the house. The 
door is around on the other side. 

Satyr: Thanks. The thought of fire 
and food is a heartening thought. (He 
disappears from the window. As soon 
as the Satyr has withdrawn the Man 
takes a bunch of keys from his pocket 
and hastily locks the window. Then he 
runs to open the door for the Satyr. 
Enter Satyr through door, right.) 

Satyr (Sniffing and hugging himself): 
My! There’s a good smell here! 

Man (Locking the door after him and 
putting the bunch of keys into his 
pocket): Yes. You’re just in time to 
stir the broth. (He steps over to the 
hearth and, taking the soup ladle from 
the kettle, hands it to the Satyr.) 


Satyr (Taking the ladle absently, his 
eyes on the door): Why did you lock 
the door? 

Man: When I have a good thing I 
don’t intend to let it go. 

Satyr (With a little shiver of fear): I 
hate locked doors. There are no 
locked doors in the forest. I suppose 
you did it to keep in the warmth and 
the good smells. That’s what you 
said before. 

Man (Curtly): Never mind why I did 
it. Get busy and stir the broth. 

Satyr (Running and trying the window): 
You’ve locked the window, too. 
(There is panic in his eyes.) 

Maw (Severely): Didn’t you hear me 
tell you to stir the broth? 

Satyr: I thought you said guests did 
not have to work. 

Man: Surely you don’t think you’re a 
guest. You came to my window a 
beggar; and beggars must learn to 
work for their food. 

Satyr (With suppressed anger): I see. 
(He begins to stir the broth. The Man 
seats himself comfortably on the couch 
and reads a book or scroll. There is a 
long moment of silence, then the Satyr 
starts to sing.) 

Satyr (In sing-song as he stirs the broth) : 
Brew and brew, stir and stir 
While the red flames hiss and the 

embers purr. 
Stir and stir, brew and brew, 
There’s more than enough of broth 
for two, 
But better a crust in a hollow tree, 
A crust and a crumb and liberty. 
Better a forest that’s chilly and 
drafty 
Than the cozy house of a man who is 
crafty... 





Man (Looking up from his book): What 
was that you said? 

Satyr: It was just a song. The broth is 
ready now. 

Man (Commandingly): Get some bowls 
from the cupboard. (The Satyr 
obeys silently.) 

Man: Set them on the hearth. (The 
SaTyYR again obeys silently.) 

Man: Ladle the soup into them. 

Satyr (Half to himself as he does so): 
I thought I was hungry. But some- 
how I’ve lost my appetite. 

Man: Now set them on the table and 
pull up the chairs. (As the Satyr fol- 
lows orders, the Man adds) You'll 
make a good servant, I think. (He 
seats himself at the table.) 

Satyr: A good slave, you mean. 

Man (Patronizingly): Come, come! 
You don’t know how lucky you are! 
If it hadn’t been for me you’d be out 
in the cold now, starved to the bone. 
Sit down and eat. 

Satyr (Seating himself at the table): 
There are some things more precious 
than food and shelter . . . 

Man (Laughing): And what are they, 
I’d like to know? (He starts to drink 
from his bowl but, finding the soup hot, 
blows on it.) 

Satyr (Startled): Why do you blow on 
your soup? 

Man: To cool it, silly. 

Satyr: Yet you blew on your hands to 
warm them. 


Man: Of course I did. 

Satyr: You must be a magician. Hold 
out your hands and let me look at 
them. 

Man: Don’t be foolish. My hands are 
just like yours. See? (He holds them 
out.) 

Satyr (Suddenly grabbing the Man by 
his wrists): Yes, I see. (He pulls him 
from his chair. They wrestle and roll 
on the floor. The SatyR soon straddles 
the man triumphantly. He takes the 
bunch of keys from the other’s pocket 
and holds them up in plain sight of the 
audience. He jingles them.) Here are 
the keys to my freedom! 

Man: No, no! Don’t take them. I’ll let 
you out. I’ll open the door. You may 
come and go as you please, if only 
you'll spend the long winter evenings 
with me... 

Satyr: And be your slave? 

Man: No, no! I will do all the work 
myself. I just want company. The 
nights are so lonely. 

Satyr (Getting up and going to door): I 
would rather face starvation than to 
live with a man who blows hot and 
cold with the same breath. (He un- 
locks the door and goes out.) 

Man (Still lying on the floor in a daze): 
He would rather face starvation than 
to live with a man who blows hot 
and cold with the same breath. 


THE END 
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The Dwarfs’ Beards 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
DUMPLE 
JOKET 
CHORGLE 
ScRAGG 
PREX 
Settine: The interior of a cabin in the 
mountains. 
At Rise: DumPLE is sitting at the table 
grinding meat. 
DuMPLE: 
Turn the handle. Grind the meat. 
The hungry dwarfs will want to eat. 
(JOKET enters from left. He is carrying 
a sack and a pick, which he puts down 
on the floor and peers over DUMPLE’s 
shoulder.) 
JOKET (With disgust): Hash! 
Dump.e (Looking up at him): 
You'd best not start complaining yet; 
Hash I’m making. Hash you'll get. 
JoKeEtT: All you ever make is hash! 
Dump.e (Crossly): It’s all I know how 
to make! Anyway, if somebody else 
would take a turn at cooking — 
Joxet (Picking up a piece of meat and 
eating it): You have to do it. You’re 
too lazy to do anything else. 
Dumpte (Turning and shaking his fist) : 
I'll feed you poison someday! 
Joxet (Calmly): Not a chance. I dig 
too much gold for us; you’d not lose 
that. (DumPLE is about to hit him 
when Joxet ducks and, deftly snatch- 
ing Dumpue’s beard, he drops it in the 
meat grinder and gives the handle a 
turn. DuMPLE tries to jerk free but his 
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beard is caught fast. He can’t lift his 
head from the grinder more than the 
length of his beard.) 

DumpLe (With panic): Look what 
you’ve done! I’m trapped like a rat! 

Joxet (Laughing): Just turn the 
handle. Your beard will go through. 

Dump.e (Shaking both fists angrily): 
Yes — and so will I after it! 

Joxet (Looking solemn): Hm, so you 
would. Dwarf hash. (Shakes head) 
No, I don’t think it would be very 
good. (CHORGLE, ScraceG, and PREx 
enter from the left, all carrying picks 
and bags. They set them down against 
the wall.) 

CuHorRGLE (Seeing Dumpie): Good 
heavens! What happened to him? 
(They all rush over to him.) 

Dump.e (Shaking with rage): Pranks, 
that’s what! Silly, childish, foolish 
pranks! 

Joxet (Nonchalantly eating more meat): 
When you’re the victim of a prank, 
Be careful not your head to yank. 

CHoRGLE: Can’t you pull it out? 

Scraca: Turn the handle backwards. 

Joxet: No, you’ll cut it! 

Dump.e: Go ahead and cut it. I can’t 
stay caught in this thing forever. 
(Scraae takes a pair of scissors out of 
his pocket.) 

JoxetT (Stopping him): No, you can’t 
do that. 

Dump.e (Shouting): Hurry up! I’m 
getting a stiff neck. 

Scraae (To Joxetr): Why not? 








t 
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JokET: Because dwarfs always have 
long beards. 

ScraGG: Yes. So they do. (Puts scissors 
on the table.) 

Prex (Sagely): But couldn’t there be a 
first time? 

JoxkeT: For short beards? A dwarf 
wouldn’t be a dwarf without a long 
one. 

DumpPLE: Well, think of something. 
What do you expect me to do, carry 
a meat chopper on the end of my 
beard for the rest of my life? (He 
picks up the meat chopper and in- 
dignantly walks off the stage, his beard 
still caught in it.) 

PREX (Sitting down): My, my, this is 
distressing! Right when I was so 
hungry! 

CuorGLE (Glaring at JoxetT): You 
shouldn’t have done it. 

JoxeT: Served him right. 

ScraGG: There’s only one thing to do 
— cut it. 

Prex: I’ll see what it says in the Book. 
(Goes over to stand and takes the book 
and opens it. Reading) 

Dwarfs are short; they are not tall. 

They haven’t any height at all. 

They wear long beards — oh, very 
long. 

A shaved dwarf would not belong. 

A shaved dwarf would cease to be 

A dwarf at all, it seems to me. 

Well, that’s that. His beard must 

stay. (DuMPLE enters from left, his 

beard and the grinder both gone.) 

CuoreLe (Throwing up his hands): 
Look what he’s done! 

Dump.E (Sulkily): Yes, I cut it off. 
And I don’t care! 

JoxetT (Contritely): I'm sorry, old fel- 
low. I didn’t dream things would 
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turn out so badly. 

Prex: Badly! You don’t know the half 
of it yet! Dumple, you will have to 
leave. 

Dump te (With disbelief): Leave! Where 
will I go? 

Prex (Embarrassed): I don’t know. 
But you can’t stay. This is the abode 
of dwarfs — and you are no longer 
one of us. (Points to DuMPLE’s chin.) 

Joxet (Pleading): But Prex, it’s my 
fault! 

Prex: I can’t help that. 

Dumpte: But are beards so terribly im- 
portant? 

CuHoORGLE: Surely — 

Prex (Interrupting): You all heard the 
Book! Why, what if someone saw 
you! We’d be the laughing stock of 
the world! Beardless dwarfs in 
stories — who ever heard of it? Since 
supper isn’t ready, I’m going to take 
a cat nap. By the time I return, 
Dumple, I expect you to be gone. 
Joket, you will have to prepare the 
food. (Ezits at left, followed by 
CHORGLE and Scraaa.) 

JoKetT: I'll go with you. (Puts his hand 
on DuMPLE’s shoulder.) 

DumpLe (Gloomily): That won’t do 
any good. You’d only play more 
tricks on me. 

Joxet: No. I swear I wouldn’t. 

Dumpte: Yes you would. You just 
can’t help it. 

Joxet (Suddenly, with a snap of his 
fingers): I have it! Where are the 
scissors? 

Dump Le (Picking them up and handing 

them to Joxet): Here. Why? (JoKET 

cuts off his beard before DUMPLE can 
stop him. In actuality he detaches the 
false beard which is part of his cos- 


tume, but make it appear to the audi- 
ence that he has chopped it off.) 

Dump te (Aghast): What are you doing? 

Joxet (Smiling and holding up his de- 
tached beard): There! Now we are 
two of a kind! 

Doumpte (Mournfully): Oh dear! Now 
you'll have to go with me! 

Joxet (Triumphanily): No I won’t! 
You'll see. (Goes toward left of stage 
and looks off.) 

Dump_e: What are you going to do 
now? 

Joxet (Putting finger to lips): Sh! 
They’re asleep. I’ll be back in a mo- 
ment. (Goes offstage, scissors in hand. 
DumpLe picks up an empty sack 
under the stand and begins to pack.) 

DuMpPLE: 

Just to think I’ve come to this! 

Life is very much amiss. 

If any longer I’m not me, 

Then who the dickens can I be? 
(Rubs chin thoughtfully. JoKET comes 
in at the left, followed by the others all 
shouting angrily at him. All are 
beardless.) 

Scrace (Catching him): I’ve got him! 
What shall we do with him? 

Prex (Shaking him): You rascal! Now 
we are all ostracized. 

Dump te: Ostracized? 

Prex: Like you, stupid! Banished. 
Thrown out. Because he (Points at 
JOKET) cut off our beards. 

Dump.e: But you can’t throw yourself 
out. 

Prex: I can. I’ve got to. 

Scraca: Isn’t there some other way? 

CHORGLE: Won’t it be worse for there 
to be no dwarfs than for us to remain 
here without our beards? 

Joxet: We could wear false beards. 
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Prex (Scornfully): Never! (JOKET goes 
out at left.) 

Scraaa: If we go, there will be no more 
stories about us. Children don’t 
want to hear tales of giants and 
fairies all the time. 

Prex (Slumping into a chair): Well, 
you heard what the Book says. 

DumpLe (Suddenly cheerful): 
beards will grow again. 

CuoRTLE (Giving him a look of disgust): 
Yes — in about seventy-five years! 

Prex (Thoughtfully): Maybe we can 
stay — but we can’t ever go out of 
the cabin. 

DumpPteE (Gloomily): We'll starve then. 
(Joxet dances in from the left. He is 
wearing his beard again. The others 
gasp when they see him.) 

CxorGLE: A miracle has happened! 

Scraae: Tell us how you did it. 

DumpLe: Did someone teach you 
magic? 

Prex: Did you drink a magic potion 
to make it grow? 

Joxet (Strutting about stroking his 
beard): You’re all wrong. Guess 
again. 

Prex: Stop this nonsense! Tell us. 
(Joxet calmly detaches beard and 
holds it up.) 

Dump.e: False! (Dwarrs gasp in hor- 
ror.) 

Prex: Throw it away. 

Joxet: Why? You didn’t know the 
difference. 

CuorcLe: That’s so. We didn’t, did 
we? 

DumPLe (Jumping up and down with 
joy): Hurray, hurray! Now none of 
us have to hide — that is, any more 
than dwarfs are always hidden. 

Scrace (Slapping Joxet on the back): 


Our 





Hurray for Joket. 

Prex: But the Book — 

CuHORGLE: It said, “A shaved dwarf will 
cease to be.” We'll have our beards 
back on. 

JokeT: Anyway, the Book’s old- 
fashioned. This is much better. We 
can take our beards off when we 
sleep and I won’t be getting mine 
tangled around my throat anymore. 
It’s positively dangerous. 

Scrace: And I’ll never get mine in my 
soup again. I’ll take it off when I 
eat. 

CuorGLE: And moths won’t be flying 
out of mine into my face. I’ll take it 
off and shake them out. 


Dumpte: And mine won’t get caught 
in meat choppers. 

Joxet (To Prex): You see? 

Prex (Reluctantly): Well, it 1s more 
modern. 

Scrace: And more sensible. 

Dump te: Let’s get our beards. (All but 
JOKET exit at left.) 

JoxeT (Calling after them): Fix them 
up with a little glue. (He capers 
about) I’m the smartest dwarf of all! 
(Capers off at the left. Laughter is 
heard.) No wonder you look funny, 
Dumple. That’s Prex’s beard you’re 
wearing. 


THE END 


Mother Goose Gives a Dinner 


by J. Lilian Vandevere 


Characters 
Moruer Gooss 
Tommy SNOOKS 
Bessiz Brooks 
Tommy TITTLEMOUSE 
Tommy TUCKER 
JACK AND JILL 
SIMPLE SIMON 
Jack SPRATT AND HIS WIFE 
QUEEN FROM THE PANTRY 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 
Settinec: Morner Goose’s house. 
MotuHer Goose (To Tommy and 
BEssIeg): 
What do you think I heard today! 
My neighbor, just across the way, 
Opened her cupboard door to look, 
And she hadn’t a single thing to cook! 
Tommy SNOOKs: 
Just a bare cupboard? 


BessiE Brooks (Sympathetically) : 
Poor Mother Hubbard! 

MorTHER GOOSE: 
Then there’s another person, too; 
The one who lives inside a shoe. 
Why, only today I heard it said 
Her children have only broth and 

bread! 

Tommy Snooxs (Eagerly): 
Before they grow thinner 
Let’s ask them to dinner! 

MorTuer Goose: 
That’s easily said! 
They ought to be fed, 
But who’s going to do it? 
I couldn’t go through it! 

Bessi£ Brooks: 
You needn’t bake, you needn’t cook. 
Just call the children out of your 

book 





And tell about your neighbors there. 
Then every one will do a share. 
Tommy SNOOKS: 
You just send out the invitations, 
And we'll make all the preparations. 
MOTHER ‘i00S8E: 
Go tell Boy Blue to blow his horn 
Beyond the farthest field of corn, 
And when you see the children run, 
Then tell them all that must be done. 
(Exit Tommy and Besste) 
Well, aren’t the darlings tender- 
hearted. 

I think they have my party started! 
(Enter Tommy TITTLEMOUSE) 
Tommy TITTLEMOUSE (Carrying some 

fish): 

I’m little Tommy Tittlemouse. 

You know — I live in a little house. 

I had these fish and so I brought 
them. 

I hope you won’t ask where I caught 
them. 

MorTHER GOOSE: 

I’ll never ask. Perhaps you buy them. 

At any rate I’ll keep and fry them. 

What better food could company 
wish 

To start their meal than good fresh 
fish? 
(Enter Tommy TucKER) 

Tommy Tucker (Carrying bread and 

butter) : 

I heard you’ve company coming for 
tea, 

So here’s some bread and butter 
from me. 

I sang to earn it, but my, oh my, 

Those children need it far more 
Than I! 

And so I brought it for them, instead. 

Just see how thickly the butter’s 
spread! 


MOTHER GOOSE: 
Thank you, Tommy Tucker! 
You'll realize, some day, 
The things that you enjoy the most 
Are those you give away. 
(Enter Jack and Jitu with pail.) 
JACK: 
We heard about the party 
JILL: 
We thought just what to bring. 
JACK: 
And so we took our shiny pail 
And hurried to the spring. 
JILL: 
We knew you'd need fresh water 
And so we didn’t stop 
Boru: 
Until we got the pail right here, 
And never spilled a drop! 
MoTHER GOOSE: 
How very good of you to think 
That every child would want a drink. 
(Enter SimpLe Stuon, Tommy and 
BESSIE. ) 
Tommy Snooks (Crossly): 
Simple Simon tagged along 
Although I told him it was wrong. 
Besstz Brooks: 
But he’s so good and you’re so kind 
We thought perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind. 
MorTHER GOOSE: 
Why, not at all. Now let him say 
What brings our Simon here today. 
SrmpLeE Srmon (Has eggs and milk, 
speaks slowly): 
I tried to buy a pie for a penny, 
But when I looked — I hadn’t any! 
I tried to find some work to do 
To earn a penny pie for you. 
But see — I met that smart black 
hen 
Who lays fine eggs for gentlemen. 
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And here’s a dozen, fresh and brown. 
I brought them all the way from 
town. 
And sing hey ho and nonny nonny, 
Here’s good fresh milk from Cushy 
Cow Bonny. 
MorTHER GOOSE: 
We need no pies from any pieman, 
But we do need cheers for Simple 
Simon. (All cheer) 
Our guests shall have just what they 
ought, 
The eggs and milk that Simon 
brought. 
(Enter Jack and Mrs. Spratt, 
carrying a ham.) 
JACK SPRATT: 
I’m Spratt. I eat no fat. 
Mrs. SPRATT: 
And I can eat no lean. 
JacK SPRATT: 
We could have gobbled all this ham, 
And licked the platter clean. 
Mrs. Spratr: 
But then we heard about your 
friends, 
And Mother Hubbard’s larder. 
JACK SPRATT: 
While giving up the ham was hard, 
To think of them was harder. 
Mrs. Spratr: 
I sniffed and sniffed, it smells so 
good. 
The fat is browned so nicely! 
JACK SPRATT: 
We want it shared. That’s under- 
stood. 
Mrs. Spratr: 
Yes, that’s the point precisely. 
Moruer Goose: 
This ham is bound to be the best 
That any guest has tasted. 
It disappears, but then, my dears, 
No loving thought is wasted. 








Fish and meat, eggs and bread — 
A bountiful table can be spread. 
Fill the milk and water glasses, 
Enough for hungry lads and lasses. 
Mercy me — it’s not complete! 
Nobody thought of something sweet! 

(Enter QUEEN FROM PANTRY with 
jar of honey and QUEEN OF 
Hearts with plate of tarts. They 
bow to each other very formally, say, 
“Your Majesty!” then approach 
MoTHER Goose.) 

QUEEN FROM THE PANTRY: 

My dessert is very simple, 
But I’m certain it will please, 
So accept this jar of honey 
From the royal hive of bees. 

MorTHER GOOSE: 

Thanks, your Majesty! It’s true 
Your honey’s not more sweet than 
you. 

QUEEN OF HEarTs: 

From the royal pantry shelf 

I bring you tarts I made myself — 

Cherry tarts, all rich and red, 

Or — here’s damson plum, instead. 

And you'll find a pleasant tang 

In my special lemon meringue. 
MorTHER GOOsE: 

Well, I really do declare — 

This tops off the bill of fare! 

And I know our guests will feel 

There was never such a meal. 

Now we'll go and set the table 

Just as fast as we are able. 

(Children rise) 

But, before you children go, 

Tell me — if you think you know — 

Why, with all the work you’ve done, 

You have still been having fun. 
ALL: It’s the best fun to be had — 
Making other people glad. 


THE END 


Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Hilltop House 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

DEENE WIitson, manager of Hilltop 
House 

Watiy Witson, DEENe’s brother 

Mary GarDEN 

Miss Parks, a permanent guest 

Mr. CrRESSMAN 

Mrs. CressMAN | guests at Hilltop 

Miss TENNEY House 

Miss Hii 

Settine: The lobby of Hilltop House. 

At Rise: DEENE WILSON, manager of 
Hilltop House is behind the “desk,” 
center. He is sorting letters, occasion- 
ally opening one and reading it. After 
a moment WALLY’s voice is heard off 
right as he calls loudly for Mr. 
WALKER. 

Watiy (Entering right, calling loudly 
in obvious imitation of a certain radio 
performer) :Call for Mistah Wawlkah! 
Call for Mistah Wawlkah! 

Deene (Sharply): Wally! Stop that 
yelling! We don’t have a Mr. Walker 
registered here. 

Watiy (Grinning as he stops right, 
centre, moves to desk): I know it. I’m 
just practicing. Getting good, huh? 
(Starts to yell again) Call for... 

Deene: Stop it! (WALLY does so with a 
gesture of “Oh well if you say so’’) 
You'll have to stop this clowning. 
We do have a few guests after all. 
And they’ll take only so much of 
that. 


Watty: Don’t worry about the guests. 
They won’t mind, Only Miss Parks, 
and she’s been around here so long 
no one knows whether she’s a guest 
or a permanent fixture. 

Derene: We still can’t take any chances 
on losing guests, not even Miss 
Parks. We’re in pretty tough shape 
right now, if you really want to know 
it. 

Wa tty: Gosh, that’s not hard to see. 
All we have around here is a view, a 
lot of empty rooms, and a handful of 
guests. All Uncle Jack left us was a 
run-down hotel and Miss Parks. 

DeEENE (Seriously): This place has pos- 
sibilities just the same. Once we get 
associated with a chain of hotels, we 
can get some publicity. 

Wauty (Deprecatingly): Brother, for a 
guy who went to college to learn how 
to run hotels, you don’t act very 
bright. Even I know a hotel chain 
wouldn’t be interested in a place as 
far away from civilization as this 
joint is. (He has moved down right, 
sitting on arm of chair.) 

DerENneE: That’s where you are wrong. 
The Giltritz Hotel Chain has learned 
about the new State road that’s 
going through this section, and 
they’re interested in buying a hotel. 
(Shows letter) I’ve a letter right here 
from them, and they’re going to send 
a man up to look the place over. 





WaLLy (Rising, moving back to desk, 
interested): Hey! That’s something! 
Maybe he could land me a job in one 
of those big hotels. 

DrENE: He’s looking for a hotel, not 
hired help. 

WaL.Ly: He might as well have some- 
thing for his trouble. The least he 
could do would be to pick up a good 
bellhop for the Waldorf. That’s what 
I’ve been practicing for. 

DeeENnE (Incredulously): Don’t tell me 
you’ve had a change of mind. After 
all the persuading I had to do to get 
you up here, are you really interested 
in working in a hotel? 

WaLiy (Again moving back to chair): 
Let’s put it this way. I’ve been read- 
ing one of your college books on hotel 
administration, and I’m beginning 
to figure it’s not a bad racket. Big 
hotels, I mean. Besides, I’d like to 
know what it feels like to get a four- 
bit tip for once. 

DrENeE: Don’t you forget that though 
there are nearly four hundred thou- 
sand people making a living in hotels 
in this country, a good many of them 
are in small ones like this. 

Wauy (Sarcastically): Not hotels like 
this one! 

Drrne: Yes, like this one. Small hotels 
where there are only a dozen or so 
on the staff. 

Wa.uy (Laughingly): A dozen on the 
staff! That’s a good one. Look at 
you. You’re manager, room clerk, 
comptroller, treasurer, bookkeeper, 
telephone operator— Whew! You 
sure do spread yourself out. And me? 
I’m the whole service department 
from bell captain to page boy. 

DrENE: No matter what you are called 


upon to do in this hotel business, you 
have to do your particular job well. 
Very, very well. 

Watty: That’s why I’ve been practic- 
ing. Listen. (Loudly) Call for Mistah 
Wawlkah! 

DEENE (Hammering desk emphatically) : 
Wally! Cut the clowning! 

Wa tty: Oh, so you don’t want me to 
make good eh? You tell me you have 
to learn to do your job very, very 
well, then when I practice calling 
guests you stop me. Can I get ahead? 

DerENE: This business is serious. 

Wa LLy: So am I, serious. (Now moving 
toward left, stops up left) If I could 
get a job asa bell hop in a big hotel I 
coula make as much as fifty dollars 
a week in tips alone. And bell cap- 
tains make even more. Why I read 
in that book of yours that John 
McEntee Bowman, President of the 
Biltmore chain of hotels, started as a 
bell hop. And Caeser Ritz was once 
just a bus boy. (Enter Mary 
GARDEN from right; moves to desk.) 

DerEneE: So there’s a future in it for 
you. Just help us to get this place on 
its feet, and maybe we'll al! go 
places. 

Mary (Smilingly): And me, too? 

Drene: Hello, Mary. Just lecturing 
the kid brother. 

WaLLy: As usual. 

Mary: So? What’s it about this time? 
Or is it Miss Parks — as usual. 

Watty: Let’s just say it’s as usual. 
And not to change the subject, 
what’s on for dinner today? 

Mary (Smilingly): Hash. 

WaLLy (With disgust): As usual! No 
wonder we haven’t any guests. 
Word’s got around so that they call 





this place Hash House instead of 
Hilltop House. 

DeEENE: I was just trying to tell him... 

Watty (Jnterrupting): Ah, ah! Guests 
coming! (He pretends dignity as he 
moves down left. Stands by chair. 
Mr. and Mrs. CressMan enter from 
left, move toward right.) 

DEENE (Courteously): Good morning. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Cressman (Simul- 
taneously): Good morning. (WALLY 
nods.) 

Mary: It is a lovely morning, isn’t it. 

Mrs. CressMan: Yes, and my appetite 
is returning, I’m afraid. (Laughs) 
I’ll have to start counting calories 
again. What is on the menu for 
today? 

Mary: Baked ham with raisin sauce. 

Mrs. CressMANn (Pleased): Oh, how 
nice. Your meals are always de- 
licious, my dear. 

Mr. CressMaNn: I'll say they are. Why 
I’ve forgotten all about my indiges- 
tion. Now if I could only get in a 
little golf. (To Watiy) Boy, do you 
know how to caddie? 

Wa._y: Me? Oh, no sir. I don’t know 
anything about it. 

Mr. CressMANn: Too bad. That’s a nice 
little course down in the town, but 
you can’t find a caddie anywhere. 

Mrs. CressMan: I’m afraid you'll have 
to learn to carry your own clubs, 
Howard. (She starts to right) After 
all, you play for the exercise. 

Mr. CressMan (As he starts off with 
her): Yes, my dear, but not that 
much exercise. (They go off, right.) 

Mary: Wally! Didn’t you just lay 
claim to a bag of golf clubs someone 
left here and never called for? And 
you don’t know anything about golf? 
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Wa.ty: Wait a minute. You have me 
wrong. I said I didn’t know anything 
about being a caddie — that’s dif- 
ferent. 

DeEENE (Smilingly) : Haven’t you heard, 
Mary? My kid brother isn’t inter- 
ested in any work but hotel work — 
inside, if you please. He was just 
telling me he’s going to follow in my 
footsteps and make a career of it. 

Watty: Follow! Brother I’m going to 
be away ahead of you. When you’re 
fat and forty managing a small hotel 
at 5,000 per, I’ll be an executive of a 
chain of hotels at 25,000 per. 

Mary (Smilingly): My! My! While 
you are still on the level with the 
rest of us, will you take some ice 
water to Miss Park’s room? She 
asked me to remind you if I hap- 
pened to see you. 

Watty: Ice water? Oh, yes. I remem- 
ber she did say something about 
that. 

Mary: I think you'd better get it. 
She’s a bit upset because you put 
the cat in her room. 

DeEnE (Disgustedly): Did you do that? 
You know she doesn’t like cats. 
Wat ty: She doesn’t like mice, either. 
She asked for a mousetrap, so I took 
her the cat. Now I'll pick up the cat 
and she’ll be rid of both of them. 
(Moves over to right) Clever, what? 

Mary: And Wally, don’t tarry in the 
ice box. 

Wauty: As if I ever did. (At door, 
right) You know, Mary, you ought 
to read that book about jobs in 
hotels. You’d ask for a raise if you 
did. Why you are dietician, chef, 
salad maker, vegetable peeler, stew- 
ard... 





Mary (Smilingly): Not really! 

Wat.y: Sure. You’re the whole culin- 
ary department. Stick around, maybe 
you can get a real job, if we sell the 
place. (Goes out. He is heard off for a 
moment as he practices calling) Call 
for Mistah Wawlkah! 

Mary (Laughingly): He’s incorrigible! 

DrENE: He’s impossible. With the at- 
titude he has, he’ll chase our guests 
away. Even Miss Parks. 

Mary: Don’t you worry about him and 
Miss Parks. She’s very fond of him. 
You know those golf clubs were 
never left here. Miss Parks bought 
them, but she didn’t want Wally to 
know it. 

DEENE (Jncredulously): Is that right? 

Mary: It’s just a game the two play. I 
think Wally reminds Miss Parks of 
your Uncle Jack. There must have 
been something between those two. 
She knew all about his business. 

DeEneE: If she did, she’s never con- 
fided in me. I didn’t plan to be run- 
ning this hotel as soon as I left col- 
lege. Poor Uncle Jack. He was just 
getting this thing started. Now here 
we are trying to sell the place. 

Mary: You’ve told Wally? 

DrEENE: I want him on his best be- 
havior. A Mr. Hines from the Gilt- 
ritz chain is coming to look over the 
place. (Shows her letter) He’ll be here 
anytime now. (Mary reads letter 
with interest. Miss Parks enters from 
left.) 

Miss Parks (Sharply): Where is that 
boy with the ice water? 

DrEene (Moving around in front of 
desk): Why Miss Parks, I sent him to 
your room long ago. 

Miss Parks (With dignity): Then he’s 
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lost somewhere, for he never arrived 
there. 

DEENE (Surprised) : He didn’t? Oh, I’m 
so sorry. 

Miss Parks: And so am I. I still want 
that ice water. If you find him, please 
tell him I’m on the verandah. (She 
goes left, haughtily. DEENE goes to 
right, shaking his head disgustedly.) 

DEENE (Calling): Wally! Wally! 
(WALLY enters quickly from right, 
brushes right by DEENE.) 

Watty (Carefully balancing tray and 
glass of water, stopping centre): Are 
you calling me? 

DrENE: Miss Parks wants that water! 

Wa tty: Where is she? Why doesn’t she 
light once in a while? 

Derene: She’s on the verandah. Now 
get that water to her. 

Watty: Okay! Okay! She hot under 
the collar? (Goes left, calling) Call for 
Miss Parks. (Nearly collides with 
Miss Hitt and Miss TENNEY as 
they pass at left entrance. WALLY 
exits. Enter Miss Hitu, Miss Ten- 
NEY.) 

Miss Hitut (Smilingly): Well, some 
speed to that service. 

Miss TENNEY (Not so sure): I almost 
got the water without ordering it. 
(To DrEne) Has the paper come yet? 

DrEENneE (As he moves behind desk and 
procures paper): Yes, here it is. 

Miss TENNEY: Oh, thank you. And by 
the way. Could you arrange for us to 
stay another week? The same rooms? 

DreneE (Pleased): We’d be happy to 
have you. I’ll make the arrangements 
at once. 

Miss Tenney: Thank you. (Moves to 
right.) 

Miss Hitt (7'0 Dreene): I’m expecting 





a long distance call around noon. I’ll 
either be in my room or in the dining 
room. (Moves to right.) 

DEENE: I’]] take care of it. (Miss Hitu 
and Miss TENNEY go out. DEENE 
comes forward and straightens cush- 
tons in chairs, arranges lobby chairs. 
After a moment, Mary enters quickly.) 

Mary: Deene, where’s Wally? (She is 
visibly excited) Quick. Where is he? 

DEENE: Now what’s he done? 

Mary: I don’t know. . . I mean I’m 
not sure. But I had two jugs in the 
ice box and I forgot to tell him one 
was white vinegar. 

DeEENE: White vinegar? 

Mary: Yes, and I think he took it in- 
stead of water... 

DEENE: Why that’s impossible. (Sud- 
dently) Oh, my goodness! Miss 
Parks! (Miss Parks suddenly ap- 
pears left, followed by WALLY.) 

Miss Parks: Yes? 

Derene: Oh, Miss Parks, there’s been a 
mistake. We’re so sorry. 

Mary: It’s my fault as much as 
Wally’s, Really itis... 

WaLty (Belligerantly): What do you 
mean, a mistake... ? You know it’s 
so. 

DeeneE: But . . . (More calmly) Ahem. 
Did you get your ice water, Miss 
Parks? 

Miss Parks (Derisively): Ice water! 
By the time this young man got it 
to me, it was warm enough for tea. 

Mary (Relieved): Then you didn’t? . . . 

Miss Parks: Drink it? I should say 
not. (Puzzled) What is this about a 
mistake? Has this young man been 
joshing me? 

Watty: No, Miss Parks, it’s true. He 
told me himself a man was coming to 
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buy the place. (70 DEENE) What are 
you trying to do, get out of it? Why 
don’t you tell Miss Parks the truth 
about it. 

DeeEne: Oh, that? That’s different. . . . 
I mean, of course. We are going to 
try to sell the hotel. To the Giltritz 
Chain if we can. 

Miss Parks: And why, may I ask? 

Deene: You see, we aren’t doing much 
more than clearing expenses. I 
thought we might get more publicity 
and more help and advice if we be- 
came part of a big chain of hotels. 

Miss Parks: You’re very ambitious, 
aren’t you? I understand you went to 
college and studied hotel manage- 
ment. 

Deene: Yes, I did. 

Mary: But Miss Parks, he isn’t only 
thinking of himself. 

Miss Parks: So? You're in it too? 

Watty: Not me, I don’t rate. 

Derene: I think we would all profit by 
it. Anything that will make our hotel 
more attractive and give us more 
guests would be worth while. 

Miss Parks (Sitting): Have you never 
wondered why your Uncle didn’t sell? 

Derene: Yes, Ihave, but... 

Miss Parks (Interrupting): But he 
never did, and I’ll tel) you why. He 
owned so little land around the hotel, 
that he couldn’t interest anyone else 
in buying. 

DreEne: That’s why I contacted the big 
hotel] chain. They could buy up the 
land around the place and built it 
ren 

Miss Parks: I’m afraid even they 
couldn’t buy it. (Rises, moves toward 
right) For you see, I wouldn’t sell it! 

DEENE (Astownded) You mean, you... 
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Mary: Miss Parks! condition, however. 

Watty (Surprised): Jeepers! You own DeExENE: What’s that? 
it! Miss Parks: That you use the extra 

Miss Parks (Stopping at right): But if land to develop a golf course — and 
you are really interested in changing that young man becomes a caddie, 
the ownership of this hotel, I’ll be instead of a very, very poor bellhop. 
happy to meet your price. For (She goes out right, haughtily.) 
twenty years I have been trying to Mary (Pleased, as she takes DEENE’s 
modernize this hotel. If jou have hands): Wonderful! Of all people, 
learned anything about hotel man- Miss Parks! 
agement, you'll have the chance to DrENE: Now we'll go places... . 
prove it. You seem serious and earn- Watty (Sinking into chair): Call for... 
est, so I'll retain you... . And Miss (Breaking off) I haven’t the heart — 
Garden, your meals are a delight. A caddie! I knew I was never cut out 
Well? for this hotel business! (DEENE and 

DreEne: I don’t know what to say. If Mary laugh at his discomfiture as 
you want to buy, I’ll sell. the curtain closes quickly.) 

Miss Parxs: Good. I'll have my 
lawyers here tomorrow. There is one THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





Names of Note 


by Marjorie Mueller Freer 


Characters 

FRANZ SCHUBERT, a rather shy and self- 
effacing boy but like an animal at bay 
when his music is threatened. 

ScHuBERT, Sr., a pious, stiff-necked, 
typically 19th-century head of the 
house. 

GIUSEPPE VERDI, young man in his 
teens; dejected voice. 

VincENzO LaviGNa, gruff man’s voice 
with an undertone of kindliness. 

RicHaRD WAGNER, enthusiastic and in- 
tense boy of fifteen. 

Frau WaGner, Richard’s mother, a 
kindly woman. 

Sounp: Knock, door, rattle of papers, 
footsteps, turning of music sheets, 
chair pushed back. 

Music “The Unfinished Symphony” 
(Symphony No. 8 in B minor), Franz 
Schubert. Fade in, sustain a minute, 
fade out gradually during opening 
announcement. 

ANNOUNCER: Do you ever wonder as 
you listen to music what the com- 
poser was like and what kind of life 
he led before he became well known? 
The following program, ‘‘Names of 
Note,”’ will give you some interesting 
sidelights on famous makers of music 
before they made their mark in the 
world of notes. 

Music: “Serenade” by Franz Schubert. 
Fade in, bring up, then fade so that 


it registers softly during following 
announcement. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, the wistful and ap- 
pealing “Serenade” which we asso- 
ciate with Franz Schubert. Few 
people are so naturally gifted that 
they require next to no instruction, 
but the eight-year-old Schubert 
mastered in turn the violin, the 
pianoforte and the organ. At twelve 
he qualified as a singer in the Chapel 
Royal and was admitted to a Jesuit 
College connected with it. 

Music “Moment Musicale” by Franz 
Schubert. 

ANNOUNCER: As we hear his “Moment 
Musicale,” we find Franz busily at 
work in his cubicle at the school. 
Suddenly he is interrupted by an 
authoritative knock at the door. 

Sounp: Knock. Rattle of papers. Knock 
repeated. Door opens. 

ScHuBERT: Father. . . you! 

FaTHER: Surprised to see me? 

ScHuBEerRT: Why, yes, I hardly ex- 
pected — 

Fatuer: And I didn’t expect to get the 
report I did from the school. What 
do you mean by neglecting your 
studies? 

ScuuBert: But I — 

FaTHEeR: Get away from that table! 
What were you trying to hide when 
I came in? 
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Biz: Footsteps, rattle of paper. 

FaTHER: So! Composing! Since when 
has song writing been part of the cur- 
riculum here? And where did all this 
music paper come from? (Pause) 
Can’t you answer? Or do you need a 
cuff on the ear to loosen your tongue? 

ScHuBERT: But father, I haven’t done 
anything wrong. 

FatHerR: No? You make a bad showing 
in your studies and you compose be- 
hind my back. How do you ever ex- 
pect to become a teacher? 

ScHUBERT: But I don’t want to become 
a teacher. 

FaTHER: What? 

ScuuBERT: I’d much rather write 
music. One day I may even compose 
an opera. 

FATHER: An opera? Who put such non- 
sense into your head? 

ScuuBERT: It isn’t rubbish. Professor 
Salieri said I had it in me. 

FaTHeRr: And I say you’re an impudent, 
headstrong boy! 

ScHuBERT: But father, you used to en- 
courage my music. 

FaTHER: I wanted you to be able to 
play the parish organ. That goes well 
with teaching. But enough is enough! 

ScHuBERT: I love my composing more 
than anything else in the world. I 
can’t keep it back. Neither you nor 
anyone else can make me stop! 

FatHER: So! You’re thinking of be- 
coming another loose-living musician! 
You’ll sing a different tune when you 
hear what I have to tell you. 

SCHUBERT: What? 

FaTHER: Either you give up this sinful 
notion at once, or you'll not step 
over my threshold again! 

ScHuBEeRT (Slowly): You mean not 
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even to see mother and my brothers 
and sisters? 

Fatuer: Naturally. (Pause) I knew 
that would bring you to your senses. 

ScuHuBeErT: But I’m not going home. I 
can’t! Not under your conditions. 

Music “Marche Militaire” by Schubert. 
Fade in, up, then fade out as Verdi's 
“La Donna e Mobile’ fades in and 
plays behind following announce- 
ment. 

ANNOUNCER: But while people of talent 
often have not been appreciated by 
their families and the home town 
folks, this was hardly the problem of 
the Italian composer, Giuseppe 
Verdi. The villagers of Busseto had 
such faith in him that they moved 
heaven and earth to see that he was 
awarded a scholarship at the Con- 
servatory of Milan. But it was rather 
a dejected boy who knocked at the 
door of the composer and teacher, 
Vincenzo Lavigna. 

Sounp: Knock, footsteps, door opens. 

Verp1: Signore Lavigna? 

Laviena: Si, si. What would you, my 
boy? 

Verp1: The director of La Scala sent 
me. 

LaviGNa: Ah yes. And those scores you 
have under your arm are no doubt a 
new opera on which he wishes my 
opinion. Of course I can’t promise 
him that I'll play it over immedi- 
ately, but as soon as — 

Verpi: This isn’t an opera, signore. 
They’re my own compositions. 

LavicNa: Yours? Why didn’t you say 
so in the first place? But come in, 
come in. 

Sounp: Footsteps. Door closed. Foot- 
steps. 


LaviGNna: Well, sit down. 

Verp1: But all the chairs are covered 
with music. 

Laviena: Oh, just put those notes on 
the floor — anywhere. 

Sounp: Rattle of music sheets. 

LAVIGNA: For one so young, you're 
carrying around rather a long face. 
What’s on your mind? 

Verp1: I can’t go back to Busseto, sir. 
I just can’t. 

LavicNa: What have you done? 

Verb: Nothing. But the townspeople 
awarded me a scholarship to the 
Conservatory and now the directors 
won’t admit me. 

LaviGNA: Perhaps music isn’t your 
line. 

Verpt: It’s my life, Signore Lavigna. 
Would I have composed all these if 
it weren’t? 

Sounp: Ratile of paper. 

LaviGNa: There’s a lot of misguided 
zeal in the world, my boy. 

VerpI: Mine isn’t! 

LaviGcna (Chuckling): And what makes 
you think that? 

VerpI: Signore Barezzi says so. 

Laviena: And who may he be? 

Verpr: The president of the Philhar- 
monic Society in Busseto . . . the 
man who recommended me for the 
scholarship. I can’t disappoint him. 

Laviena: Afraid there’s nothing I can 
do to make the Conservatory heads 
alter their decision. 

Verpti: That isn’t why i came. But the 
director of La Scala thought that 
perhaps you would teach me. He 
said I’d learn more from you than 
from anyone. 

LavicNa: And he saw your composi- 
tions? 
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Verpi: Yes. 

LavicNa: What training have you 
had? 

Verpt: I played the organ for mass in 
Le Roncole, my native hamlet, two 
years. 

LaviGNa: How long ago was that? 

Verp1: I began when I was ten. 

Laviena: And how old are you now? 

Verp1: Eighteen. 

LAvVIGNA: But where does Busseto 
come in? 

Verpi: I was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker there. Evenings I played in 
the Philharmonic Society, and in the 
church when the regular organist 
was away. 

LaviGNna: Let me see your music. 

Sounp: Rattle of music sheets. 

Laviena (Short pause): Did they give 
you any reason at the Conservatory 
for turning you down? 

Verpi: They said my work showed no 
talent. 

LaviGNa: Hm. (Short pause) Of course 
you know I’m a very busy man and 
“ss 

Sounp: Turning of pages. 

Laviena (Angrily): The dolts! As 
usual they can’t see beyond their 
noses! 

Sounp: Turning of pages. 

LavicNna: What did you say your name 
was? 

Verpi: I don’t believe I did . . . it’s 
Verdi. 

Laviena: And what do they call you 
at home? 

Verp1: Giuseppe. 

LavieNna: Then Giuseppe . . . I will ex- 
pect you tomorrow morning at nine. 

Verpi: You mean, you will be my 
teacher? 
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Laviena: Yes. Even in these simple 
works, I detect signs of promise. 
For you this is only the beginning. 

Music: Selections from “Aida” by 
Verdi. Fade into “Overture to the 
Flying Dutchman” by Wagner. 

ANNOUNCER: Even when they were 
children, music always came first for 
Verdi, Schubert, and many other 
famous composers like Strauss of 
Vienna waltz fame and our own 
Victor Herbert. But Richard Wagner, 
whose stepfather was an actor, was 
brought up in an atmosphere of the 
theatre and had very little use for 
music. As we hear his “Overture to 
the Flying Dutchman,” we find the 
fifteen-year-old Richard at his desk 
at the family home in Dresden busily 
engaged in writing a play. Suddenly 
his mother bustles into the room. 

Sounp: Footsteps. 

Frau W.: What, Richard! Still writ- 
ing? Don’t you realize it’s high time 
we started for the concert? 

Waaner: Is it, Mutti? 

Sounp: Scratching of pen. 

Frau W.: And you haven’t even 
changed your cravat! 

Sounp: Scratching of pen. 

Wacner: But I want to finish this 
scene. 

Sounp: Scratching of pen. 

Frau W.: The Beethoven Symphony 
won’t wait — your play can. 

WaGner: But I have the dialogue all 
planned out, and if I don’t write it 
down now, I'll forget it. 

Frau W.: 1 thought you wanted to go 
to the concert. 

WaenerR: I wish now you hadn’t 
bought a ticket for me. 

Frau W.: But I did. And it’s too late to 


turn it in now. Besides, it’s about 

time you heard some Beethoven. 

Waener: If I could only keep on with 
my play! Just you wait and see... 
some day I may be as famous as 
Shakespeare . . . then won’t you be 
proud. 

Frav W.: But right now I’m going to 
lose patience if you don’t get ready. 
I’m too lenient with you as it is. 
Now if your father were still alive — 

Sounp: Chair pushed back. 

WaGner: Don’t get excited, Mutti. 
I’m coming. 

Sounp: Footsteps. 

WaGner: It will only take me a mo- 
ment to change my cravat. (Pause) 
There. 

Sounp: Footsteps — Rattle of paper. 

Frau W.: But why are you putting 
those papers in your pocket? 

WaGner: So I can work on the play 
(Fade) if the concert gets too dull. 

Music: Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde.” 
Up then fade. 

ANNOUNCER: But the ‘“Eroica Sym- 
phony” had quite the opposite effect 
on Wagner. At the close of the con- 
cert it was a boy in a trance-like 
state that Frau Wagner tried to 
rouse. 

Frau W.: Richard, Richard, it’s all 
over! Come, we’re going home! 

Wacener: Isn’t there going to be any 
more? 

Frau W.: Don’t you see the musicians 
putting away their instruments? 
Wacener: If they would only play it 

again! 

Frau W.: Richard, what is it? You 

look feverish. Poor boy, perhaps I 

shouldn’t have persuaded you to 

come this afternoon. Where you be- 


long is in bed. 

Wacener: But I’m perfectly all right, 
Mutti. 

Frau W.: With that flushed face and 
that strange look in your eyes? I’m 
going to take you to the apothe- 
cary’s right now and have him pre- 
scribe for you. 

Sounp: Footsteps. 

Wacener: I tell you, I’m not sick! 


Frau W.: Don’t tell me the music ex- 
cited you that much? 

Wacner: Yes, and it gave me the 
most glorious idea. 

Frau W.: What? 

WaGneEr: For my play . . . for all my 
plays. But let’s sit on the terrace 
overlooking the Elbe and I’ll tell you 
about it. 

Frau W.: I must get home to start the 
coffee. 

WacGneEr: Can’t it be a little late once? 
Look, there’s a bench. Let’s sit 
down. 

Frau W.: Well, just for a moment 
then. 

WaGner: See that steamer coming in 
towards the dock and all those people 
aboard waving their hands? 

Frau W.: Naturally. But what has 


that to do with what you wanted to 
tell me? 

Wacner: A great deal. Now if an 
orchestra were playing music — the 
right kind of music — how much 
more of a stir it would make. 

Frau W.: I still don’t see — 

Waaner: But it is the same with my 
plays. Just think how much better 
they would sound with especially 
written mood music as a continuous 
background. 

Frav W. (Happily): Richard, you 
don’t mean — 

Wacner: Yes, from now on I want to 
study music in earnest — to learn 
how to compose. Then I can do the 
music for my own plays. (Ezcitedly) 
Can’t (Fade) you just hear it? 

Music: Overture to “Tannhauser’”’ — 
Up — Sustain — Fade behind an- 
nouncement, 

ANNOUNCER: And as we hear the Over- 
ture to “Tannhauser,” one of the 
music dramas with which Wagner 
later made his mark in opera, we 
close the door on our behind-the- 
scenes glimpse of the early life of 
three ‘‘Names of Note.” 

Music: Up — then Fade. 


THE END 
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Part Six 





Production Notes 





Ir’s GREEK TO Mz 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: we tg od clothes. 

Properties: , apple, large tray containing 
poo of milk and a plate of cookies, report 
card, sewing, tray of sandwiches, ine. 

Setting: The Saunders living room is homey 
and comfortable. Upstage center is a fire- 
place with a mantel above it and a mirror 
over the mantel. In the rear wall to the 
right is a door leading to the hall and front 
door, and in the center of the left wall, 
another door leads to the rest of the house. 
Against the right wall stands a large desk 
with books, paper, and a telephone, and 
ups from the desk is a worn but com- 
fortable chair. A pair of armchairs are 
placed on the sides of the fireplace, and 
other chairs are placed about the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Brave But OncE 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The costumes of the Elizabethan 
period. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: The living room of Mistress 

hakespeare’s house. In the rear wall, 

center, there is an open fireplace. To the 
right of the fireplace is a door; to the left, a 
window, both of which open _— e 
street. A chair stands before the fireplace. 
There is a crude table down center with a 
chair at each end. A door, leading to an- 
other room, is in the center right wall. 
Opposite, against the left wall, is a bench. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tae Map Dutcuman’s Maaic Ere 
Characters: 6 male; 2 female; 3 male; 2 female 


extras. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the period. 

Properties: Scene I: a. magnifying glass; 
colored handkerchief; small book; stone. 
Scene 2: sand. Scene 3: dust cloth; pitcher 
and cup; tumbler; lighted candle; note 
enclosed in envelope; letter; popes. 

Setteng: Scene I: The street. Nothing is re- 
quired; however if desired a backdrop of 

ne 2: An untidy 


homes may be used. Sce 

room, cluttered with glassware, crockery, 
lenses, and pieces of metal. There are two 
tables; one at the center, holds rs anda 
quill pen in an ink well. Scene 3: The same 
room as Scene 2. One large chair has been 
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added to the room. At the beginning of the 
scene the room is neat, but it becomes 


untidy. 
Lighting: If desired, the lighting should gradu- 
ay dimmed beginning when Antony 


makes his discovery in Scene 3. 


Ir Wishes WERE Horses 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday country dress. The men 
and boys wear overalls. Emmie and the 
girls wear simple cotton dresses. Hiram 
wears an old hat. 

Properties: Rake, stick, small table, blanket, 
rumpled dollar bill, scarecrow dressed in an 
overcoat with moth bulls in the pockets, 


pencil, paper, cotton waste, lantern, pee, 
we ed with money, map, h- 
ight, a worn wallet. 

Ssetting: The yard of a farm house. If de- 
sired, a backdrop may be used. The yard 
is covered with leaves. There is a large 
rock upstage left. Note: the rock may be 
made of bunches of newspapers tied with 
long strings and covered with dark material. 


In Scene 2 when the rock falls down, some- 
one under the table can pull the strings of 


the newspapers, collapsing the rock. 
Lighting: None required for Scene 1. In 
ne2as 


t of moonlight on the char- 
acters and the rock may be used. 


Our Own Four Watts 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Ceduna Everyday modern clothes. Jacky 
is dressed in his best suit. The girls wear 
smocks over their dresses. 

Properties: Candy bar, stick, first-aid kit, 
two suitcases. 

Setting: A living room in a state of complete 
disorder. The furniture been covered 
somewhat haphazardly with white sheets, 
and the walls are in the F agp of being 
painted bright o e part already 

ainted looks streaky and splashed on. 
here is a step-ladder upstage next to the 


back wall and another next to the right 
wall. Buckets of paint, brushes, etc. are 
set about on the floor which has N cov- 


ered with a canvas. One large green chair 
at right has not been covered well with the 
sheets. [Note: Since throughout the play 
paint is dripped and spilled about, water 
paint should be used.] An entrance at the 
right leads to the outside; another to the 
left leads to other parts of the house. 
Lighting: None required. 















































Tue Kino’s CREAMPUFFS 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in traditional 
costumes. The Baker wears a white apron 
and the usual cook’s hat. 

Properties: Tray of creampuffs; large spec- 
tacles for Queen; book; long spoon; hand- 
kerchief; boxing gloves; bottle. 

Lighting: None is —_ for Scenes 1 and 3, 
but the stage should be very dim for Scene 
2, with perhaps a red or blue lantern near 
the cauldron to give an eerie effect. 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN 

Characters: 16 male; 6 female; 1 female extra. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes for the 
students. Lonely Star wears a white suit 
with a red cape. The planets are all dressed 
in bright clothes and each carries a stick 
with a red ribbon. The airplane Pilot is 
dressed in flying clothes. 

Properties: Hand mirror and comb for Venus, 
picture for Professor, long scroll, small 
model airplane, handkerchief. 

Setting: A school room. Upstage left is a large 
desk. The students sit in a semi-circle 
downstage right. 

Lighting: None required. 








PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


w—> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


m-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 

m-> We can sup bey with copies of 
any play published to date. 





Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 


that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 























Tue MAN anv Tue Satyr 

Characters: 2 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Man wears everyday modern 
clothes. The Satyr is dressed in some cos- 
tume that is bedraggled and worn. 

Properties: Book, bunch of keys for Man. 

Setting: The inside of a hut. There is a door 
right and a window at the left. The fire- 

lace is at the back in the center. A big 

ettle with soup ladle is over the fire. There 
is a crude couch at the left. A table and 
two chairs stand at front center. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Dwarrs’ BEarps 

Characters: 5 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The dwarfs are dressed in brown 
suits and jerkins with pointed caps. They 
all wear long, white beards. 

te pe Sack and pick, bags and picks for 

1 dwarfs, pair of scissors, an empty sack. 

Setting: The interior of a cabin. In the middle 
of the room is a table and two chairs. On 
the table is a meat grinder and a bowl of 
meat. At one side is a stand holding a large 
book. Beneath it is an empty sack. The 
door is at the left. 

Lighting: None required. 


Moruer Goose Gives A DINNER 

Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters are dressed in the 
gay costumes in which they usually appear 
in Mother Goose Books. 

Properties: Pail of water, some fish, bread and 
butter, dozen eggs, milk, ham, jar of honey, 
plate of tarts. 

Setting: All that is required is a table and a 
few chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 


Hiiuitop House 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern clothes. Wally wears a 
bellhop coat. Miss Hill and Miss Tenne 
wear tennis clothes. Mary wears a sma 
white apron over her dress. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cressman are in sport clothes. Miss 
Parks’ clothes are severe. 

Properties: Bunch of letters, tray with = 
of water for Wally, tennis racquets for Miss 
Hill and Miss Tenney. 

Setting: Lobby of the hotel. There is a 
counter up center, behind which may be 
seen the mail boxes for the rooms. Down 


right and down left are large overstuffed 
chairs. Other chairs and tables with lamps 
are placed about the room. 


Lighting: None required. 

















Plays 


For Special Occasions in 


APRIL 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays 


and special occasions in this issue, subscribers 
may also obtain plays from previous issues for 
celebration of the following events: 


April 13 — Jefferson’s Birthday 
Tuomas Jerrerson’s Puan (For Junior 
and Senior High) December, 1941 


Tus Taree Rorat R’s (For Junior and 
Senior High) November, 1942 


Tue Way or an Eacue (For Junior and 
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Senior High) April, 1943 
> v 
} , April 19 — Patriot's Day— Paul Revere's 
. Ride 
Pavut Revere’s Ciroax (For Junior and 
Senior High) April, 1944 
No Braver Souiprer (For Intermediates) 
April, 1943 
Son or Liserty (For Intermediates) 


April, 1944 
Ww 
April 21 — Easter 

Norsine To Wear (For Junior and Senior 
High) March, 1946 

Tue Maaric Eee (For Intermediates) 
March, 1945 

Easter Puzzue (For Primary Grades) 
March, 1942 

Perer Rassit (For Primary Grades) 
November, 1942 
Easter Eco Routine (For Primary Grades) 
March, 1946 


wwe ewes 








Wv 
April 23 — Shakespeare's Birthday 


Jupirn’s Farner (For Junior and Senior 
High) April, 1944 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current 
issues, may be produced royalty-free by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 10c each. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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Vocational Guidance Plays 


by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Aviation — “Ace Navigator" (Nov.,1944) 

Law “On Trial” (Feb., 1946) 

Salesmanship ** No Sale’ (Feb., 1945) 

Stenography “‘Wanted — A Stenographer”’ 
(Nov., 1942) 

Insurance ‘The Legacy" (April, 1943) 

Medicine ** His First Patient’’ (Nov., 1944) 

Farming “Born to the Soil’ (Dec., 1944) 

Business “Business is Business” (Jan., 1945) 


Radio “Service for Hubert’ (Oct., 1944) 
Journalism — ‘‘Cub Reporter’’ (Mar., 1945) 
Railroading — ‘Flag the Limited’ (Nov., 1945) 
Teaching **We But Teach" (Apr., 1945) 
Storekeeping — ‘‘The Corner Store (Mar. 1946) 
General “A Career for Ralph" (Dec., 1942) 

“* Hail The Genie’ (May, 1943) 

“Bluebird's Children" (May, 1945) 

“The Big Idea’ (Oct., 1945) 

Any of these plays may be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by subscribers for 10c each. 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accon.pany playbook orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 














you are not now a regular 

IF: annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 

Young People, why not subscribe 

and receive the economical and 

time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by Subscribers Royalty-Free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Please enter my gees oy Psa siacce 
years to PLAYS, lished monthly, 
October through May. 


(Cl enclose $.......... 0) Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
















































Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 
and suggestions for performing the plays 









Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 
















Illustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 
and suggestions for performing the plays 
Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

























A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 
SPEECH FOR ALL 
A brand-new book by Lyman Fort 


ALLYN AND BACON 
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